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EDITORIAL 


The articles in this issue have been written 
wd prepared for publication by the Com- 

tive Education Center of the University 
of Chicago. Comparative Epucation ReE- 
yew is indebted to Dr. C. Arnold Anderson, 
the Director of the Center, for his initiative 
jn assembling the articles and for editing the 
issue. The Comparative Education Center 
was organized at Chicago in 1958 with the 
gsistance of a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. Dr. Robert J. Havighurst was the chair- 
man of the committee which established it 
and Dr. Anderson is its first director. The 
principal focus of the Center is research. Dr. 
Mary Jean Bowman of the Department of 
Economics is directing work on the com- 
parative economics of education. Dr. Havig- 
burst is continuing his work on Latin Amer- 
ican education. Dr. Anderson is conducting 
farther studies comparing educational selec- 
tion in various countries. It is planned to 
appoint a scholar to direct studies of Soviet 
education. Other studies will develop around 
the interests of fellows. The organization of 
the Center is interdisciplinary. An advisory 
board is drawn from all the social science 
departments of the University. 

The teaching program comprises a basic 
Course in comparative education and two 
tegular seminars. Normally one seminar fo- 
tuses upon a problem, and the other seminar 
deals with education in an area. Among the 
many scholars who have already visited the 
Center were Mr. Brian Holmes of the Uni- 
versity of London who directed a seminar 
secondary education, Dr. Gino Germani 
of the University of Buenos Aires and Dr. 
Roberto Moreira of the Brazilian Ministry 
of Education who conducted a seminar on 
‘atin American education, Dr. Torsten 

qusen of the University of Stockholm who 

d on Swedish reforms, and Dr. Mi- 
Shimbori of the Hiroshima Univer- 
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sity who was responsible for a seminar on 
Japan. Fellows appointed have come from 
or have held positions in Guiana, Uganda, 
Nigeria, Lebanon, Japan, Indonesia, Pakis- 
tan, and India. Fellows and postdoctoral 
fellows will be appointed for field studies 
abroad. 

A study on discrimination in education 
undertaken by Dr. Anderson and associates 
is now in progress. The present issue of 
Comparative Epucation Review is the first 
major publication of the Center. Apart from 
a short global analysis and the book review 
of the new Swedish text prepared by Dr. 
Anderson at the request of the Editor the 
contributions presented are by visiting fac- 
ulty and students of the Center. They re- 
flect the two major concerns of the Chi- 
cago comparative educators: the interest in 
the underdeveloped areas of the world, and 
the effort to apply to comparative education 
the concepts and methods of the social sci- 
ences, especially sociology, anthropology, 
and economics. 

All the articles presented reflect these 
concerns. Those by Dr. Ryan, Dr. Moreira, 
and Mrs, Elkan concentrate on social aspects 
of education in Ceylon, Brazil, and Uganda, 
respectively. Dr. Husén’s article on Sweden, 
Dr. Kahan’s on the U.S.S.R., and Dr. Shim- 
bori’s on Japan deal with advanced coun- 
tries, but also focus attention upon social 
matters. Mr. Foster and Dr. Bone formulate 
theoretical recommendations. Since both are 
young writers, their views have refreshing 
novelty and it will be interesting to follow 
the application which they themselves will 
make of these principles in their future more 
substantive studies. Mr. Downey’s short arti- 
cle is an attempt at simultaneous comparison 
of two countries. It also raises methodologi- 
cal along with substantive questions. 

One cannot but welcome the leadership 
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which the University of Chicago is taking 
in pioneering in the analysis of hitherto neg- 
lected regions and by hitherto neglected dis- 
ciplines. These concerns will in time have 
to be extended to all old nations and to the 
fast mushrooming new ones in nonindustrial 
areas. From Ecuador to Guinea, from Outer 
Mongolia to Cuba, a range of countries 
awaits diligent and continuous treatment. 
Similarly, several branches of knowledge in- 
vite utilization by comparative educators. 
In addition to sociology, anthropology, and 
economics,! psychology, abortive in the na- 
tional character studies between the wars, 
must be reclaimed to throw light upon the 
increasing cross-cultural contacts. Charles 
Morris’s Varieties of Human Value clearly 
indicates its potentialities. The application 
of statistical analysis to comparative educa- 
tion has been altogether too rare. Pedro 
Rossellé’s introduction to the just published 
International Yearbook of Education, 1959 
bears witness, as do the introductions to 
previous yearbooks, to the benefits of this 
type of analysis. The acquaintance with and 
the use of the methods of pure science 
await some future practitioner of educa- 
tional cybernetics. The growing field of 
audio-visual aids deserves serious attention 
and use.* Most urgently the subject matter 
and methods of geography should no longer 
be ignored by a discipline which in essence 
is human geography of education. 

With so much to look forward to it is also 
imperative to keep looking back. The opin- 
ion that all that needs to be said on the 
subject of Western European education has 
already been said, is sheer dilettantism. The 
European countries are undergoing continu- 
ous reforms which are as intrinsically im- 
portant as they are seminal. In addition, 
the educational systems of England, France, 


1A recent example of the application of an- 
thropology to education is Jules Henry, “A 
Cross-Cultural Outline of Education,” Current 
Anthropology, Vol. 1, No. 4, July 1960. 

2A new film strip, “Education Around the 
World,” and other visual materials are available 
from World Affairs Materials (Dr. Leonard S. 
Kenworthy) at Brooklyn College, New York. 
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and Germany are prototypes of schooling 
throughout the world. From the point of 
view of comparative methodology thes 
countries supply the common theme upon 
which the experiences of other countries, 
including the United States and U.S.SR, 
are only variations. Since several research 
projects, some sponsored by foundations 
are currently conducted in Europe by men 
without knowledge of the languages of the 
area, and lacking preparation either ip 
comparative education or in school sur. 
vey techniques, we are not likely to be 
free from misreporting and false inferences 
in future allegedly comparative reports. This 
situation will require increased watchfulnes 
of bona fide specialists. 

What is true of the neglect of Westem 
Europe in area studies is also true of the 
neglect of philosophy, history, and liters 
ture in the disciplinary approach. In ou 
eagerness to expand our horizons by apply. 
ing the new social sciences we must be very 
careful not to leave fallow the old fund: 
mental disciplines. In the final analysis com- 
parative education is a liberal art, nots 
science. So long as there is a mystique to 
teaching, so long as learning is an intellec- 
tual and emotional interraction betwem 
master and pupil, comparative evidence wil 
fail to fit entirely into neat sociologicd 
schemes. In addition to the most commends 
ble efforts of the social sciences we shal 
need the literary sensitiveness to catch @ 
qualitative manner the élan of the many and 
varied educational situations. But these qual- 
ifications notwithstanding, the initiative o 
the Chicago Comparative Education Cente: 
in pushing forward the frontiers of com- 
parative education through the social st 
ences deserves to be applauded and emv- 
lated. 

The Comparative Education Society ws 
again active this summer. By a coincidenc 
the departure of the members of the Soc 
ety for the second Soviet Field Study o 
August 17 was also the date of publicatio 
of the report of the first Field Study in 193 
The Changing Soviet School, edited 
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George Z. F. Bereday, William W. Brick- 
man, and Gerald H. Read, with the assist- 
ance of Ina Schlesinger, was published by 
Houghton Mifflin in trade, textbook, and 
paperback editions and it will also be is- 
sued in an English edition by Constable. 
The book contains some 500 pages of de- 
tailed observations of the Soviet schools. It 
was favorably reviewed in Newsweek, Au- 
gust 29, and in The New York Times Book 
Review, October 9, 1960. The preliminary 
findings of the second Field Study were re- 
ported in the New York Times on Septem- 
ber 20, 1960. For the summer of 1961 the 
Society is planning a Field Study in North- 
em Europe. As another project, a commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Dr. Andreas 
Kazamias of Oberlin College is now work- 
ing on a Bibliography of Sources in Com- 
parative Education. 

The publication of La Teoria De Las Cor- 
rientes Educativas; Cursillo de Educacion 
Comparada Dinamica by Pedro Rossellé 
(UNESCO, 1960) adds an important source 
book to the library of basic theoretical 
works on comparative education. The 
tighty-page volume, originally a course on 
comparative education which Dr. Rossellé 
gave at the Universities of Sao Paulo and 
Santiago de Chile, defines anew the frame- 
work of comparative education with special 
emphasis on educational change. Under the 
trm “educational trends” Dr. Rossellé 
discusses problems of influence of the state, 
mass education, financing, and growth of 
secondary school enrollment. Written in 
easily readable Spanish, The Theory of Ed- 
wcational Trends brings unity to old and 
new theoretical concepts in comparative 
education. 

A new textbook in comparative educa- 
tion is now in press. Dr. Robert Ulich’s 
Education of Nations will be published by 
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Harvard University Press early next year. 
The book combines the historical with the 
comparative approach, and will be re- 
viewed in a future issue. The literature in 
international education has been augmented 
by David G. Scanlon’s International Edu- 
cation: A Documentary History. The 
book was published in the Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Classics in 
Education Series, edited by Lawrence A. 
Cremin. Other volumes in this series deal 
with Horace Mann, John Dewey, Adult 
Education, and the Supreme Court and 
Education; in preparation are volumes on 
Thomas Jefferson and William T. Harris. 

A new journal, Teacher Education, pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press and ed- 
ited by J. Wilson of the University of 
London Institute of Education, will be 
dedicated to aspects of comparative educa- 
tion, specifically African teacher training. 
The first number published in May covers 
articles on South Africa, Central Africa, 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and the High 
Commission Territories (Basutoland, Swaz- 
iland, and Bechuanaland Protectorates), as 
well as a comparative article by the editor 
on teaching of English in a bilingual part- 
nership. Other current bibliographical ma- 
terials are listed in this issue on pages 83, 
92, 96 and 109. 

Comparative education has also worked 
its way into fiction. Graham Greene’s Our 
Man in Havana conjures a figure of a Pro- 
fessor Sanchez whose comparative interests, 
however, do not go beyond the study of the 
gentler and frailer gender. “You may be a 
professor of comparative education,” one 
such object of the professor’s attentions is 
made to say, “but you can be deceived 
by anyone.” Unless comparative education 
makes fast and vigorous strides forward, 
such sentiments may well become symbolic. 


G. Z. F. B. 











WORLD PATTERNS OF EDUCATION 


C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 


The inherent nature of socialization and 
of education at its primary stages, as well 
as the forces making for a world society, 
provide impetus for world patterns of edu- 
cation. The reactions to these forces, how- 


ever, 


create formidable obstacles to the 


more universalistic forms of education. The 
schematic outline below lists some of the 
common and disjunctive factors responsi- 
ble for these patterns. 


A. Implications of the basic socialization 
processes 


I. 


The necessity for socialization of the 
young is inherently universal in that 
it reflects the universal human lack of 
preformed responses. There is a pos- 
sibility for world educational patterns 
in both substance and procedures. 


. The basic processes of socialization 


(sufficient for the operation of human 
society, though not of all types of so- 
ciety) are likewise similar since they 
inhere in universal functions of the 
nuclear family. 


. To the degree that formal primary 


school procedures come to be built 
upon psychological research, they 
take on a common pattern (“the 
child-centered school”) reflecting or- 
ders of learning inherent in human 
nature. 


. These procedures and their outcomes 


are deemed adequate for the primary 
level of schooling, incorporating that 
type of socialization sufficient for so- 
cietal existence together with the cul- 
tural elements needed for societal 
membership (mainly, communication 
behavior). 


B. Even at the secondary level of school- 
ing, an increasing number of societies 
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experience conditions fostering continu- 


ation of “life adjustment” education 

overarching the internal differentiations 

of the society. 

1. Among these conditions are: 

a. Prolonged adolescence; an econ- 
omy permitting postponement of 
allocation to adult specialized roles, 

b. Increasingly acute problems of 
maintaining societal cohesion in the 
face of internal differentiations, 
calling for socialization in values 
beyond childhood. 

c. A comparatively fluid status struc- 
ture. 

Normally, however, differentiated and 

formalized schooling develops at the 

postprimary level; here quasi-familial 
modes of socialization become inade- 
quate. 

3. Societies capable of prolonging school- 
ing also generate forces fostering seg- 
regated “streaming” in schools, due to: 
a. Multiplication of what Linton 

called “specialities” (mainly in oc- 
cupations) with education being 
called upon for pre-adult competi- 
tive allocation to these roles. 

b. Vestigial status assumptions that 
general socialization shall devolve 
upon families and social classes in 
order to ensure status inheritance. 


N 
. 


C. Within the more developed societies 


having already achieved a high degree 
of specialization, there emerge new pres 
sures for nonspecialized and nonlocal 
istic education, due to: 

Growing need for “wisdom” as well 3 
“knowledge” in key elite positions. 
Multiplication of cross-cultural contacts 
and growing similarity of tertiary edv- 

cation in these advanced societies. 
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Growing demands for personnel to staff 
international private and public agen- 
cies. 

. However, localisms break down 
slowly since social contacts are struc- 
tured by the inverse square law, and 
effective bridges between persons at 
the centers of these interaction fields 
are held back by the necessity for 
elites to function in relation to a spe- 
cific societal base. 

. Because societies are attaining high 
levels of complexity (e.g., industrial- 
ization) at different times, interpolity 
strains are produced. 

a. The called-for emphasis upon cross- 
cultural appreciations in school cur- 
ricula is pushed aside by the 
formidable task of schooling hith- 
erto localistic masses flooding into 
cities. 

b. Disequilibria generated by emerg- 
ing world-wide social structures 
stimulate localistic ideologies that 
press upon schools, and military 
aims favor early and extreme spe- 
cialization in education as a means 
to efficiency. 


me 


ww 


D. Three great social movements on a 
world-wide scale are bringing an unpar- 
alleled emphasis upon the general poten- 
tials of education: decolonialization, 
literacy, and economic development. 
1.A major task is to prevent these 
movements from becoming domesti- 
cated in particular societies (as did 
the earlier American, French, and 
Soviet revolutions). 

2. While these movements favor “com- 
prehensive” patterns of schooling, as 
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does political democratization, the 
strains accompanying intercultural 
contacts increase faster than schools 
can broaden horizons of the younger 
generation. 


E. Accumulated knowledge about basic 
personality processes and about cultures 
becomes incorporated into school cur- 
ricula, which is encouraged by the pre- 
occupation with “development.” 

1. We have, however, been unable to 
give social studies teaching about 
other cultures sufficient vividness to 
overcome the initial reaction to in- 
volvement in world-wide contacts 
(fear of threats from the strange). 

2. A prime task is to generate empathy 
for other cultures without jeopardiz- 
ing local loyalties. 

a. So long as individuals must develop 
their self-conceptions in terms of a 
particular language, literature, etc., 
it is doubtful whether stable world 
attitudes can exist without firm an- 
chorage in a more parochial cul- 
ture. 
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LOSS OF TALENT IN SELECTIVE 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS: THE CASE OF SWEDEN 


TORSTEN HUSEN 


Critics of the American comprehensive high 
school are fond of singling out two features 
of European secondary schools for special 
commendation: (1) early identification of 
talent and (2) rigorous selection from one 
stage to another. In a highly competitive 
system such as the French, students have to 
run a steeplechase over high hurdles, so to 
speak, until finally they reach the univer- 
sity. Thereby it is ensured that only a tiny 
elite of high intellectual standard is ad- 
mitted to institutions of higher learning. 
Many critics of the American system are 
fascinated by this rigorous selection and 
recommend adopting it in order to establish 
a “tough” system. 

The relative merits of these two systems 
are not the main interest here, and the dis- 
cussion will be confined to two important 
aspects of selective systems that are central 
to the debate about “catering to the talented” 
now going on in the United States. It is, in 
any event, unproductive to isolate individual 
features of educational systems while ig- 
noring the historical, social, and economic 
features of the surrounding society. One 
has the impression, as pointed out by 
Conant,! that many critics discuss schools as 
if they existed in a social vacuum. 


Combined Social and Intellectual Selection 


There is no point in denying that the tiny 
proportion of secondary students who en- 
roll in European universities as the climax 
to surviving numerous selection procedures 
are outstanding in intellect. According to a 
survey of all twenty-year-old Swedish males 
in 1947, the average IQ was about 125, with 
a dispersion only one-third of that for the 
total population.? It is no less important to 
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observe, however, that this homogeneity is 
as much social as intellectual. Few students 
from working-class homes were found in 
either academic type secondary schools or 
in universities. (In France the proportion of 
such students in the university population is 
only an eighth, although two-thirds of all 
families belong to that stratum.®) A series of 
Swedish studies over several decades have 
portrayed the social composition of this in- 
tellectual elite as personified by young men 
passing the maturity examination that quali- 
fies for university entrance. During the 
period from 1910 to 1943 just over a third 
of these fortunate youth were upper class, 
a little over half were middle class, and 
about a tenth were lower class—as cate- 
gorized by the Swedish census bureau. 
More than half of the national electorate 
belong to the lower and less than a tenth to 
the upper class. These student distributions 
have been remarkably stable during a period 
in which economic differentials among the 
Swedish population have narrowed con 
siderably. A 1950 survey reported similar 
results, but in 1958 it was reported that the 
working-class contingent had risen to nearly 
20 per cent.* This recent change has to be 
viewed in relation to the Swedish school 
reform and the rapid expansion of academic 
secondary school enrollments after 10945. 
The 1950 Education Act provided for 
gradual introduction of a nine-year com- 
prehensive school, abolishing the previous 
dual system that entailed decisive educa 
tional allocation between the ages of eleven 
and thirteen. 

The 1940 School Committee conducted 
studies of the social background of pupils 
the lower stage of the academic secondary 
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school (realskola) and the upper stage 
(gymnasium), using 1938 enrollments for 
the whole country (see Table 1). 


TABLE I. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
SECONDARY PupPILs, By SociAL CLASS AND 
TYPE OF SCHOOL, 1958 





SOCIAL CLASS 
Upper Middle Lower 





Total for Sweden: 


5-year realskola 18 58 24 

4-year realskola 9 55 36 
Municipal: 

4-year realskola 7 50 43 
Three largest cities 

5-year realskola 20 61 19 

4-year realskola 6 47 47 





The external leaving examination is .uni- 
form for all these schools. The five-year 
school was attached to a gymnasium that 
led to the maturity examination; this school 
traditionally was regarded as the lower stage 
of the gymnasium and it enjoyed higher 
prestige. In 1927 the four-year school was 
made part of the state gymmasia, though it 
could also exist separately. In 1909 the four- 
year municipal middle schools were estab- 
lished in order to improve the educational 
opportunities in communities lacking state 
secondary schools. The marked contrasts 
in social composition of pupils in these sev- 
eral types of schools cannot be accounted 
for by the composition of families in the 
areas from which they were drawn, as we 
observe by comparing the two types of 
schools in the largest cities. 

An unusual opportunity to examine the 
influence of the type of school upon talent 
selection arose in 1954 when Stockholm de- 
cided to introduce the comprehensive nine- 
year school in the southern section while 
retaining the previous system in the re- 
mainder of the city. In the northern sec- 
tion in 1955 the transfer from the fourth 
elementary grade to the first academic sec- 
ondary grade was studied.5 

In this investigation the social back- 
grounds of pupils were related to the se- 
lection procedures. Since 1949 admission to 
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academic secondary schools has been based 
on elementary school marks which are 
standardized for all Sweden by means of 
centrally administered achievement tests. In 
addition, as part of the investigation now 
under way, an intelligence test was given to 
the entire fourth-grade population in Stock- 
holm. In 1955 34 per cent of the pupils en- 
tering the academic type secondary school 
came from upper-class, 46 per cent from 
middle-class, and 20 per cent from lower- 
class homes. In 1936 the respective percent- 
tages had been 25, 57, and 18.6 The rise in 
the proportion of students from upper-class 
homes in part reflects the expansion of the 
university-trained occupations among resi- 
dents of Stockholm. 


Independent Effect of Ability and Status 


Since ability measures were available for 
the 1955 group, it was possible to examine 
the influence of both ability and social class 
on transfer at age eleven from grade four 
to the realskola (see Table 2). 


TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE OF APPLICANTS FOR 
ADMISSION TO PRE-UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, BY 
INTELLIGENCE AND SOCIAL STATUS 








INTELLIGENCE SOCIAL CLASS 
LEVEL* Upper Middle Lower 
(n= 1023) (n= 2102) (m= 2241) 
9 87 85 66 
8 89 77 72 
7 82 74 45 
6 82 59 40 
5 7° 47 24 
4 58 36 18 
3 47 20 8 
2 21 13 | 
I 14 7 5 





*On the intelligence level (stanine scale) 4 
per cent are in category 9, 7 per cent in category 
8, etc. 


The relative influence of social status on 
application to the academic secondary 
school increases markedly as one goes down 
the scale of intelligence. At the top level of 
intelligence applicants are about equally 
numerous from both middle and upper class 
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but are only three-fourths as numerous 
from the working class. At lower-ability 
levels only about twice as many upper-class 
students apply as those from middle-class 
homes, while lower-class applicants are 
only one-third as frequent as upper-class 
ones. Within each social class, however, 
ability strongly influences applicants. 

At each successive transfer or selection 
point in the school career, lower-class (and 
to a lesser extent middle-class) pupils are 
weeded out even though they may have the 
intellectual qualifications to continue. Such 
elimination is particularly conspicuous when 
schools lack sufficient places to receive all 
pupils who seek to enter. Boalt made a ten- 
year follow-up study of all Stockholm chil- 
dren born in one year, attempting to meas- 
ure this “social handicap” by correlating 
transfer to the next higher school with social 
class and with taxed income while keeping 
school marks constant (see Table 3).7 


TABLE 3. SOCIAL HANDICAP IN ACADEMIC 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, STOCKHOLM* 








Parental Parental 
social taxed 
Selection stage class income 
Transfer vs. nontransfer 
to realskola — .25 
Elimination within 
realskola say .28 
Transfer vs. nontransfer 
to gymnasium -47 -45 
Elimination within 
gymnasium -15 .07 





*Social handicap is defined as the partial 
correlation between selection and class or in- 
come, keeping school marks constant. 


There is clear evidence of social selection 
at the school transfer points. However, the 
handling of pupils within each stage of 
schooling appears to be impartial. At the 
lower transfer point the noneconomic, so- 
cial-class aspect of parental status outweighs 
the income aspect (.57 vs. .25) but at the 
higher transfer stage this is not true (.47 vs. 


45): 
While these results pertain to only one 
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country, it is well known that similar situa- 
tions prevail in all highly selective systems 
and to a lesser extent in those that are not 
by design selective. 


Waste of Talent through Selection 


In this selection, reflecting family social 
status, that is made at an early age in a 
dual-track system, a large amount of talent 
is “lost.” Children from lower-status homes 
either do not apply for the college prepara. 
tory schools even though they possess the 
requisite ability or they receive less moti- 
vational support from their parents. If, how- 
ever, “creaming off” of the talented can be 
postponed to a later age, capable pupils are 
more likely to develop commitment to a 
longer and more promising school career, 
In those Swedish rural districts where the 
new nine-year school has been introduced 
to provide the equivalent of the lower stage 
of the secondary school for some 25 to 30 
per cent of the children, gymmasium enroll- 
ments have increased considerably. In those 
districts which still retain the older system 
requiring transfer to a realskola, gymnasium 
enrollment has risen less. 

In Stockholm the proportion of lower- 
class applicants for realskola within the 4o 
per cent most able (stanine groups 9 through 
6) was much lower than among middle- 
and upper-class pupils. But even at equiv 


TABLE 4. PERCENTAGE OF Applicants Not 
ADMITTED TO PRE-UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, 
BY INTELLIGENCE AND SOCIAL STATUS 











INTELLIGENCE SOCIAL CLASS 

LEVEL* Upper Middle Lower 
(n = 770) (nm = 1075) (n = 605) 

9 6 6 12 

8 20 23 29 

7 18 33 3! 

6 36 50 43 

5 52 60 57 

4 69 68 61 

3 69 79 82 

2 80 100 54 

I 100 75 100 

* Stanine scale. 
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lent ability levels, the number of rejected 
applicants was larger among the lower-class 
pupils (see Table 4). There appears to be 
social bias in the selection procedure (sup- 
posedly based on school marks) calling for 
further analysis. Similar tendencies have 
been found in England in connection with 
the eleven-plus examinations.® 

Loss of talent is not found only at the 

ints where selection is made for entry to 
a higher school stage. There is also thinning 
out within each stage. The 1940 School 
Committee followed up some eleven thou- 
sand pupils in the four- and five-year real- 
skola. Only half of the pupils reached the 
leaving examination or were transferred to 
the gymnasium within the normal period.® 
A fifth of the realskola pupils repeated at 
least one grade. A similar situation prevails 
in France where it is regarded as quite 
natural that about half those attempting 
university admission examinations (bacca- 
lauréat) are failed. It is said that in Hesse 
less than 20 per cent of those entering the 
nine-year gymmasium reach the abitur ex- 
amination. In England a special inquiry was 
conducted on pupils admitted to grammar 
schools in 1946 in which academic records 
were related to achievement at admission 
and to fathers’ occupations. Of the total en- 
trants, 37 per cent failed to obtain a school- 
leaving certificate, did not complete the five- 
year course, or obtained a certificate with 
fewer than three passes. Social status was 
found to be more influential than admission 
standing in explaining these outcomes (see 
Table 5).1° 

It is not self-evident that failure in these 


TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
ScHooL Pupits FAaILiInG, By PATERNAL 
STATUS AND ENTRANCE QUALIFICATIONS 





PATERNAL STATUS ENTRANCE STANDING 





Best Middle Lowest 
Professional god 
Manageria 10 25 34 
Semiskilled 38 58 62 
Unskilled 54 62 76 
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various selective or dual school systems is 
to be explained mainly by lack of ability. 
The writer, in 1945, 1946, and 1947, com- 
pared those in a total age-cohort reaching 
the school-leaving examination of the real- 
skola with those leaving school.!! The over- 
lap in intelligence distributions was large, 
as was that for school marks; the difference 
in mean intelligence scores was only 6 to 9 
IQ points. The academic secondary school 
curriculum in Sweden requires two foreign 
languages, Swedish history, religion, geog- 
raphy, physics, chemistry, mathematics, and 
biology. In the upper secondary school there 
are now three tracks with prescribed subject 
combinations and the pupil must display a 
broad approach in both ability and interests. 
A spread of efforts augurs better than in- 
dulgence in special interests. Blomqvist’s 
study of failures in the lower stage of the 
academic secondary school found that, apart 
from ability, parental education and school- 
mindedness were closely related to out- 
comes.!2 

This high failure rate entails considerable 
loss of talent, if talent be conceived in 
mainly intellectual terms. A system in which 
at least a fourth of the pupils carefully se- 
lected for the lower secondary school drop 
out—mainly due to inability to meet the 
demands put upon them—while another 10 
to 25 per cent repeat grades must be judged 
to have failed by a considerable margin in 
meeting its own objective of educating the 
high-quality pupils. For Sweden as a whole, 
only about a fourth of those entering the 
lower stage of the university preparatory 
school actually reach the university. 

There are, of course, numerous other as- 
pects of secondary education that should 
be taken into account when evaluating the 
comparative merits of comprehensive and 
selective systems. This paper has been con- 
fined to one theme: When commending the 
high intellectual standard of selective Euro- 
pean secondary schools, the price paid in 
wastage of talent must be considered. 
Whether the outcome is worth the price is 
another question. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING IN THE U.S.S.R. 


ARCADIUS KAHAN 


Adherence to an economic doctrine—that 
increases in output are attributable chiefly 
to changes in one factor of production, 
labor—led to study of the relation between 
the quantity or quality of labor and eco- 
nomic growth at an early stage in Soviet 
history. Economists in the Soviet Union 
have emphasized that general education 
makes a contribution to the productive 
forces of society, and they have tried to 
justify public expenditures aimed at raising 
the level of general education on economic 
grounds. 

That the Soviet preference would be given 
to the technical rather than to the humanis- 
tic type of training was also predictable on 
two grounds. First, the belief that changes 
in the level of technology are most instru- 
mental in changing the social and mental 
makeup of man was prevalent among Soviet 
leaders. Second, the traditions of earlier 
spurts in economic activity in Russia—with 
the clear directive given by Peter the Great: 
“Above all other subjects study arithmetic, 
geometry, and technical drawing”—were 
bound to be revived in any new period of 
concerted effort for economic growth. 

Studies conducted during the early years 
of the Soviet regime established the exist- 
ence of a high correlation between levels of 
education, levels of skill, and wage rates or 
life earnings of workers. Attempts were 
made also to project the yields from out- 
lays on educational services in terms of in- 
crements both to the private returns of 
labor and to the national economy as a 
whole. The estimates were crude and over- 
optimistic, but they served to orient the 
future economic planners to considering the 
Investment aspects of education and train- 
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ing. Since these aspects are more obvious 
for vocational training than for outlays on 
general education, the former were given 
preference in economic analysis. 

In discussing vocational training, our main 
concern will be with training for skill at the 
primary level and chiefly for mass-produc- 
tion industries, that is, for skills involving 
moderate specialization. As a general rule 
the concept of vocational training used 
here excludes that provided in plants by ap- 
prenticeship and in institutions of general 
education as well as instruction in second- 
ary technical schools. The exclusion of the 
last category eliminates from consideration 
932,800 graduates of agricultural technical 
schools for the period from 1928 to 1958 
and 2,196,500 graduates from secondary 
technical schools specialized for industry, 
construction, transportation, and communi- 
cation. The training examined would cor- 
respond to our census category of semi- 
skilled labor. We will consider first the role 
of this type of training in the Soviet econ- 
omy and then its relation to the educational 
system. For convenience in presentation a 
distinction will be made between training 
for industry and for agriculture. 

The Soviet regime inherited from its 
predecessors a sizable network of vocational 
schools, operated and supported by the 
state, municipalities, and other private and 
public organizations. (In 1915 there were 
267,000 students in all schools of this type.) 
In October 1918 vocational training was in- 
corporated into the curriculum of the sec- 
ondary level (grades 6 to 9), and this new 
system was “polytechnically” oriented, re- 
flecting the ideas and doctrines of a “work 
school” held by Soviet educators during 
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that period. The former vocational schools 
were to be integrated into the general edu- 
cational system, but apparently the direc- 
tive was not carried out due to civil war 
and general chaos. Eighteen months later 
the unified system of general and vocational 
education was broken up as a result of a 
short-run acute labor shortage.? An accel- 
erated training program was devised. A new 
vocational school was established—the FZU 
or plant school—and a large part of ap- 
prenticeship training was transferred to such 
schools. Thus the groundwork of voca- 
tional training for later years was laid down, 
apart from the general school system. 

The Soviet Union, though a predomi- 
nantly agricultural country in the 1920's, 
had envisaged industrial development as re- 
quiring increase of the capital stock of in- 
dustry through taxation of agriculture and 
expansion of the industrial labor force by 
drawing labor from farms. Obtaining labor 
for the nonagricultural sector entailed rais- 
ing the productivity of labor remaining in 
agriculture in order to ward off a drop in 
food production. Hence, a training program 
for agriculture became essential for achiev- 
ing this goal. Due to the limited availability 
of data, we can deal here with only four 
categories of skills: namely, tractor drivers, 
combine operators and assistants, and truck 
drivers. Using the available data, the num- 
bers of trainees for each category are given 
in Table 1.4 These data indicate that the 
possible number trained in the four types 


TABLE 1. NUMBER OF TRAINEES IN SELECTED 
AGRICULTURAL SKILLS (in thousands) 





1930-37 1940-46 1950-58 Total¢ 





Tractor 

drivers 2,042.6 2,084.3 3,310.2% 7,437.1 
Combine 

operators 234.5 272.4 577.1 1,084.0 
Assistant 

combine 

operators 138.9 235.0 373.9 
Truck 

drivers 153.1 Sete 99.0 252.1 
Total 2,484.7 2,356.7 3,840.1 9,147.1 





@ 1949-58; > 1950-56; © accounted for. 
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of agricultural skills over the period since 
1930 is in the neighborhood of 10.5 million 
if the coverage in terms of both institutions 
and years is taken into account. 

The training program in the agricultural 
sector was accompanied by an income dif- 
ferential established as a premium for ac- 
quiring skill. The income level for the 
whole group can be estimated to be 100 to 
150 per cent above that of the rank-and-file 
collective farmers. In the case of a trainee 
for nonagricultural work, the foregone in- 
come could be derived as the difference be- 
tween the stipend as a trainee and his 
alternative opportunity earnings as a non- 
skilled worker. 

Such a calculation is possible on the basis 
of data available for 1934. The average 
monthly wage of unskilled labor was % 
rubles—s34 for six months. The stipend 
during a half year of training was 205 
rubles, and the foregone income was thus 
329 rubles. The average wage for skilled 
and semi-skilled workers in industry wa 
147 rubles, or 58 rubles above that of u- 
skilled, which amounts to 350 for six months 
(slightly over the 329). Thus even on the 
assumption that during the first year of his 
post-training work, the trainee would be 
able to realize only a half of the differentid 
between skilled and unskilled labor, the pay- 
off period of his foregone income would not 
be over one year. Stipends for a full yea 
were at a higher monthly rate, so that fore- 
gone income of a year’s training in 194 
was only 472 rubles. On the same assump 
tions as stated above, the trainee would be 
able to recoup his foregone income for 1 
year of training during at most a one-and+- 
half-year period.5 

The strength of the incentive reflects 
an initial excess of demand over supply but 
ultimately this led to a supply of cand: 
dates for such training exceeding th 
planned demand. This then necessitated 
introducing some form of rationing 
openings in the schools. Why then wert 
these differentials maintained? For o 
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thing, a wage higher than that for unskilled 
urban workers was needed to motivate rural 
eople to take such training rather than 
choosing the alternative of migrating to un- 
skilled jobs in cities. This differential is 
evident in available wage data for the 1930's. 
In addition, the differential served to de- 
velop and maintain a loyal rural group. 

One of the most interesting phenomena 
of vocational training for farm work was 
the apparent excess of supply over effective 
demand for the services of the trained men. 
This demand was determined chiefly by the 
volume and types of available machinery as 
well as by its utilization (number of shifts 
worked, length of seasons, and so on). The 
supply of trainees was supposed to be 
planned by the state to match requirements, 
as can be illustrated by using tractor drivers. 
While from 1930 to 1947 about 450,000 
tractors (including replacements) were de- 
livered to the farms, over 2 million drivers 
were trained. Excluding the period of 
World War II when the program provided 
replacements for men called into the army, 
and assuming that none of the previous 
drivers returned to his job and that the war- 
time trainees had also to be replaced, the 
program which provided 2,475,000 tractor 
drivers from 1949 to 1955 can be compared 
with about 750,000 tractors delivered during 
the same period. The 1959 data point to less 
than 1.4 drivers employed per tractor. 
Granted that this ratio might have been 
higher in the past and that a few hundred 
thousand drivers were promoted to other 
jobs in the farm administration (as judged 
by the number of tractor-brigade leaders), 
this still leaves literally millions of tractor 
drivers and other trainees in mechanical 
skills unaccounted for in the agricultural 
sector. The most plausible explanation of 
the whereabouts of these ex-trainees is their 
transfer to the industrial labor force. 

The Soviet planners are undoubtedly 
aware of this discrepancy, and if the dis- 
equilibrium between trainees and demand 
for their labor in agriculture is not created 
by design it is at least tolerated. This voca- 
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tional training program for agriculture may 
be seen as actually serving a dual purpose. 
The first aim was to meet the demand for 
skills needed to mechanize agriculture; the 
second purpose (unintentionally at the be- 
ginning perhaps) was to provide potential 
industrial laborers with rudiments of me- 
chanical skills, thus substituting for training 
that otherwise would have had to be pro- 
vided in urban areas, possibly at higher 
costs. 

One of the shortcomings of this program 
in the past, due chiefily to the low level of 
general education in rural areas where four- 
year schools prevailed, was the limitation of 
the training to one specific machine type or 
one basic operation. There was little trans- 
fer among such narrow specialties as tractor 
and truck driving. During recent years and 
in the future, as a result of the rise in both 
the level of general education and training 
facilities, a broader training is possible and 
probable. This will permit more intensive 
utilization of the available labor force in 
agriculture. 

The main features of vocational training 
in the Soviet Union, however, were ex- 
hibited in the industrial programs. Accel- 
erated industrialization has been character- 
istic of Soviet policy since the 1920’s and 
achievements should be viewed against this 
background. In addition the particular goals 
and the forms of vocational training re- 
flected distinct and successive phases in in- 
dustrialization. Maintenance of a labor sup- 
ply for rapidly expanding industry was 
achieved through the preservation of an in- 
come differential between earnings of in- 
dustrial laborers and peasants. (Wide income 
differentials prevail in most underdeveloped 
countries having an abundant supply of 
labor per unit of arable land.) Another sup- 
port for the training program was provided 
by the wage differentials between levels of 
skill. There were also marked changes in 
occupational wage differentials among in- 
dustrial branches. These were adjusted to 
the relative importance of particular 
branches for the economy (according to 
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judgments of the planners), skill composi- 
tion of the labor force, disutility of work 
conditions, job location, and the like. Wage 
differences have therefore shifted as a re- 
sult of the particular stage in industrializa- 
tion and preferences of planners; there have 
been corresponding changes in the direc- 
tion and volume of vocational training. 

During the first phase the demand for all 
skills was high. The influx of labor into 
nonagricultural employment was 11.8 mil- 
lion workers and white-collar employees; 
of the net increase from 9.1 to 19.7 million, 
about 8.5 million came from rural areas. 

During the second stage (from about 
1935 to 1956) there was a marked increase 
in demand for more highly skilled labor 
and emphasis upon raising the skills of the 
employed. The flow of unskilled labor into 
industry was regulated by contracts be- 
tween industrial ministries and local govern- 
ments or collective farms in order to 
regulate the transfer out of agriculture. Con- 
tracts were usually concluded for a period 
of one or two years in an attempt to avoid 
some of the impact of good or bad harvests 
upon the willingness of peasants to seek in- 
dustrial jobs. The skill differentials in wages 
established during the first stage persisted 
with minor changes. The branches of heavy 
industry, mining, transport, and construc- 
tion, for which training efforts were most 
intensive, were at the same time those hav- 
ing relatively higher levels of wages. Dur- 
ing this period the ratio of skilled to un- 
skilled labor increased, one of the reasons 
being the higher skill levels of new en- 
trants to the labor force. The duration of 
this phase, with a widening of incentive 
wage differentials, is a matter of debate; 
however, it can be surmised that in spite of 
the fact that from 1948 to 1956 there was no 
official change in basic pay for industrial 
labor and no official widening of wage dif- 
ferentials in monetary terms, such a widen- 
ing took place in real terms. The policy was 
to decrease the prices of consumer goods 
and there was a growing availability of 
these goods; this made more meaningful the 
“8 
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nominal wage differential in terms of pur- 
chasing power and range of consumption 
choices. 

The third stage in  industrialization, 
marked by a narrowing of wage differentials 
between higher and lower categories of 
labor, began recently. Of the many pre- 
cipitating circumstances, the following are 
of major importance. First, due to the age 
composition of the population, total en- 
trants into the labor force declined. Second, 
the increase of farmers’ incomes and the at- 
tempts to retain in agriculture a qualita 
tively better element of the farm-born has 
reduced the number of potential transfers 
from agriculture. Consequently the urban 
population has at present to supply the 
greater share of new nonfarm workers. On 
the other hand, the required mix of skills in 
industry indicates steady demand for semi- 
skilled labor. But rising incomes in agricul- 
ture had narrowed the agriculture-industry 
differentials and thence weakened the in- 
centive to move into urban semi-skilled 
jobs. As a result, it was deemed necessary 
to raise urban semi-skilled wages relative to 
all other categories of labor. This became 
also an inducement to go into the vocational 
training program which provided the lower 
skills and still performed a vital function. 

Two problems directly related to voca- 
tional training should be discussed briefly 
before describing the performance of the 
program itself. The first is the conspicu- 
ously low proportion of women among the 
vocational trainees. In a country where in 
1958 women accounted for 48 per cent of 
the nonfarm labor force, 45 per cent of all 
employed in manufacturing and mining, 
and 60 per cent of employment in farming, 
their relatively low participation in voce 
tional training requires at least an explan 
tion. The common-sense explanation for 
the fact that women’s share in the Labor 
Reserves program (the main vocationd 
training institution after 1940) was only 
about 10 per cent from 1946 to 1956 is that 
their employment is relatively unstable; 
many interruptions in employment take 
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place during the prime of productive life 
and these are beyond the control of govern- 
ment. Therefore, given a choice, the train- 
ing of men would be preferred; it will yield 
a higher return on the initial outlays. In ad- 
dition, at the semi-skilled level differences 
in strength rather than dexterity explain 
some of the wage downgrading of employed 
women. Since at the same level of skill the 
wages of women will be lower than those 
of men over an extended period, the return 
on investment (measured in terms of earn- 
ing capacity) will be lower than for men. 
However, it is interesting to notice that in 
occupations that require both a higher level 
of general education and a higher degree of 
physical and mental dexterity the level of 
productivity of women is more nearly equal 
to that of men, and here the rate of return 
on the initial investment involved is approxi- 
mately the same for both sexes. This expla- 
nation accounts for the fact that the per- 
centage of women among students increases 
with the level of education; for example, in 
1958 women constituted 34 per cent of the 
students in secondary as contrasted to 47 
per cent in higher technical schools. This 
phenomenon holds for all the years on 
which data are available from 1927 to 1958. 

A second feature of vocational training in 
the U.S.S.R. also involves preferences of the 
planners with respect to the trainees. It 
would be erroneous to imagine Soviet vo- 
cational training as a continuation (at a 
certain age and for particular groups) of 
primary education—especially in the pre- 
World War II period. There was no uni- 
formity with respect to age or educational 
background. The general criterion applied 
to entrants into the industrial labor force 
was also operative for the training program. 
The most widely applicable preferences 
were for young, single, male trainees. The 
preference for single men as distinguished 
from family heads is of special interest and 
it was based on at least two factors: cost of 
transfer from rural to urban areas, and the 
savings by use of communal, barrack-type 
housing and communal dining. It is true 
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that the particular composition of trainees 
and new industrial laborers increased labor 
turnover, thus offsetting some of the hoped- 
for savings. But when turnover assumed 
threatening proportions, corrective meas- 
ures were invoked. At a later stage com- 
pany-type housing facilities for families be- 
gan to be supplied to restrict excessive 
mobility. It was largely through this policy 
of recruitment and training that both the 
costs of training and the supply price of 
semi-skilled labor were kept in bounds. Be- 
cause these two elements were under control 
and a relatively abundant flow of young 
single entrants into the industrial labor force 
was maintained, wage increases during the 
second of the recognized stages in Soviet 
industrialization were smaller for the semi- 
skilled than for the more highly skilled. 
New tendencies have become apparent 
during the last few years. The flow of 
young males out of agriculture has been 
curtailed and the share of rural trainees in 
industrial skills among the total trainees for 
industry has dropped from over 60 to be- 
tween 20 and 30 per cent. The shift of the 
training and recruitment program toward 
urban areas called for an incentive increase 
in the price of this labor. The government 
was therefore faced with the alternatives of 
an incentive increase in the price for labor 
or introduction of certain forms of con- 
scription. To some extent it made use of 
both. The narrowing of the wage differential 
has been mentioned, and only a few words 
are necessary about conscription. It is from 
this point of view that the recent educa- 
tional reform is of particular interest. This 
reform has limited and interrupted second- 
ary general education and it provides for 
two years’ training and work prior to con- 
tinuing schooling. It could be viewed as an 
attempt both to solve the problem of short- 
run demand for industrial labor and to mini- 
mize costs of training semi-skilled and skilled 
workers who now come chiefly from the 
urban milieu. While this does not by any 
means exhaust the full impact of the reform, 
it should not be ignored in any examination 
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of the origins and the likely consequences. 

Our final task is to examine the record of 
vocational training for industry and evalu- 
ate its contribution to the Soviet economy 
as well as its place in the educational sys- 
tem. The first real challenge to such train- 
ing arose from emphasis on expanding min- 
ing, metallurgy, and construction in the 
first five-year plan (1928-1932). To meet 
this challenge vocational schools increased 
from about 1800 to 3900 and enrollments 
from 178,300 in 1928 to 958,900 in 1933, and 
training periods were shortened. In spite of 
these measures, the graduates of institutions 
training for large-scale industry formed only 
a sixth of the total increase in labor force in 
such industry (including apprenticeships in 
“labor force”). An interesting feature of the 
incentives provided these graduates was the 
option until 1933 of entering a technical 
college, which in itself indicates the lower- 
ing of standards of higher technical train- 
ing by admitting students with unfinished 
formal elementary education. 

The problem of adjusting the supply to 
the demand for trained labor was resolved 
partially by shifting the length of the train- 
ing period back and forth. A reduction of 
from six to twelve months introduced in 
1933 persisted to the end of 1935, when it 
began slowly to lengthen, bringing most 
schools by 1939 to a one-and-a-half to two- 
year basis. 

The general education part of the cur- 
riculum was eliminated except for political 
education; 80 per cent of the hours were 
given to practical training and the remainder 
to subjects directly related to the given 
specialty. The share of trainees in the total 
entrants to the nonfarm labor force rose to a 
quarter, and to 70 per cent of the total in- 
crease in labor force in manufacturing and 
mining from 1933 to 1937. While during 
those years about 1.4 million graduates of 
vocational schools entered employment, 
from 1938 to 1940 only about 500,000 grad- 
uated from vocational schools did so, as a 
result of lengthened training. This was only 
half of the planned target and the shortfall 
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reflected vividly the conflict between de- 
mands for quantity and those for quality 
which persisted during most of the pre-war 
period. 

By 1940, already under the strain of in- 
creased military output, mobilization and 
rationing of labor resources became the ac- 
ceptable solution in vocational training. The 
decree of October 2, 1940, creating the 
Labor Reserve schools, envisaged a yearly 
mobilization of 800,000 to one million urban 
and rural youngsters (originally only males 
from fourteen to seventeen years of age 
with at least fourth-grade schooling) for 
two types of schools: two-year craft and 
railroad schools and six-month courses in 
the schools taken over from the FZU. The 
basic novelty, apart from the mode of mo- 
bilization, was the principle of distribution 
of the trainees. “The trainees of the vocz- 
tional school system and of the vocational 
courses constitute the labor reserve under 
the direct control and command of the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars, and they cannot 
be utilized by the different People’s Com- 
missariats and enterprises without the per- 
mission of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars.”? Thus the program was centralized, 
subordinated to central authorities, and in- 
corporated in the general plan; the distribu- 
tion of trainees was left to the discretion of 
the highest authorities in order to conform 
to its priorities regardless of the territorial 
distribution of training facilities. Trainees 
had to work four years at the enterprise to 
which assigned. From the end of 199 
throughout the war years and until 1950, 
Labor Reserves training resembled the 
crash program of the early 1930’s. The mz 
jority of trainees had only short-term in- 
struction in order to meet demands from 
various industry branches. During the wat, 
of course, the program was tailored to the 
specific needs of military production.’ The 
training of demobilized army men posed 4 
special problem that could not be postponed 
but which was eased by the demand for 
labor in coal and construction, which at 
relatively unspecialized vocations not fr 
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quiring extensive training. The later years, 
with the return to relative normalcy, wit- 
nessed a renewed quest for quality of 
training. 

The distribution of postwar demand for 
trainees among various lines of employment 
can be illustrated by data available for 5.4 
million nonfarm trainees in the period from 
1946 to 1956, the percentage distribution of 
which was as follows: 


Heavy industry and mining 56 
Construction 14 
Transportation and communication 14 
Consumer goods industries 5 
Other and unspecified II 


An interesting feature of the execution of 
this program was the extent of waste— 
planned economies can be as wasteful as 
market economies, or even more so. This is 
due to incompatibilities between the special- 
ization of training and later utilization of 
trainees. The disproportions involved are il- 
lustrated (for 1941 to 1956) in Table 2 by 
the figures for certain branches of industry. 


TABLE 2. NUMBER TRAINED FOR AND 
DISTRIBUTED AMONG SELECTED 


INDUSTRY BRANCHES 
(in thousands) 





Trained Directed Differ- 
Branch for to ence 





Construction and 


materials 3,111 1,065 +2,046 
Machine building 2,387 1,846 +541 
Coal mining and 

metallurgy 1,005 1,993 — 898 
Railroads 374 847 — 473 
Energetics and 

electrical 32 249 +. —217 
Oil 51 208 —157 
Chemicals 75 143 —68 





While some differences might be due to 
definitions rather than to skill differences, 
nevertheless the waste was admitted by 
Soviet planners and it must have been sub- 
stantial. But in order to evaluate the role of 
vocational school training, its performance 
should be compared with the existing al- 
temative of apprenticeship (on-the-job 
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training). Official reports and scattered evi- 
dence point to these facts: (1) The training 
in vocational schools is more thorough and 
broader than apprenticeship. (2) The gradu- 
ates of the schools usually were rated higher 
on the wage scale and advanced faster than 
apprentices with the same length of train- 
ing. 

The inferiority of the apprenticeship 
training might be attributed to the following 
factors: (1) It was limited to developing 
operational proficiency but did not give 
sufficient knowledge of production processes 
or the necessary degree of craftsmanship. 
(2) Low wages of apprentices and, what is 
more important, of the “instructors” pro- 
vided little incentive to perform an adequate 
service. In most cases experienced workers 
who had a chance to earn much higher 
wages at piece rates declined to undertake 
training apprentices and/or were excused 
from doing it by the preferences of the 
factory management. (3) The use of pro- 
ductive equipment for training was usually 
resented by management, whose plans were 
often tied to a concept of output per unit 
of equipment and who therefore favored a 
shortening of the training period or shifting 
it to the vocational schools. (4) The narrow 
specialization of apprentice training was 
often a drawback for transfers of labor even 
within a particular plant.® 

Even if we would assume that the average 
Labor Reserves graduate achieved and main- 
tained a higher job rating of only one step 
in the wage scale as compared with the aver- 
age apprentice, it would follow that the ad- 
ditional investment in the vocational system 
of the Labor Reserves type (namely, board 
and room during training) would be re- 
couped within a two- to three-year period. 
The differential return between investment 
in the two types of training explains in part 
the tendency to substitute vocational school 
training for apprenticeship and the attempts 
on the part of the Soviet planners to perfect 
its quality. The performance (in terms of 
quantity) of the vocational training system 
is summarized in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3. NUMBER OF TRAINEES IN THE 
SCHOOLS FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN 


INDUSTRIAL SKILLS 
(in thousands) 








NUMBER OF 
GRADUATES Index of Incidence 
Yearly of Vocational 
Years Total Average Training 

1929-32 450 112 2.4 
1933-37 1,400 280 8 
1938-40 500 167 1.8 
1941-45 2,480 496 4.8 
1946-49 2,898 724 c 
1950-56 2,639 377 3.6 
1957-58 763 381 6.0 
1929-58 11,130 371 





The absolute figures in Table 3 are some- 
what misleading because of the drastic ef- 
fects of the war on birthrates and hence 
numbers in the relevant age groups in the 
1950's. To adjust for this the index shown 
was computed. Regarded as percentages of 
eligible males in vocational training, the 
figures shown are subject to a wide margin 
of absolute error in each case but relations 
among them are relatively reliable. The in- 
dex was constructed as follows: In the ab- 
sence of age distributions, the numbers eli- 
gible for vocational training were estimated. 
The basic data were school enrollments for 
grades 1 to 4 plus the preparatory grade.!° 
A time lag of five years was used in order 
to apply these to the periods considered; 
thus the 1929-32 figure used 1924-28 en- 
rollments. Assuming that males only were 
involved and that they were in the relevant 
age groups, these figures were halved. The 
last column of the table expresses the num- 
bers enrolled in the vocational training sys- 
tem as percentages of these estimated eligi- 
ble males. 

When viewed historically in the light of 
the effort involved in the process of accel- 
erated industrialization, the training of 11.1 
million skilled and semi-skilled workers for 
nonfarm jobs by the vocational training in- 
stitutions constituted an important contribu- 
tion. This massive accumulation of skills be- 
came a sizable part of the stock of human 
capital of the nation. Investment in such 
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training had apparently paid off in the past 
in terms of increased industrial output, and 
Soviet leaders assume, probably correctly, 
that it has not yet reached the point of di- 
minishing returns. 

With respect to the relation between vo- 
cational training and general education, two 
main features should be emphasized. First, 
for most of the period under consideration 
there was very little complementary work 
between the vocational training and general 
education. A very small percentage of the 
trainees raised their general education level 
via the vocational program, although lately 
such attempts are more frequent. On the 
other hand, there is no evidence that gen- 
eral education was curtailed to provide vo- 
cational training, at least until 1958-59. The 
level of general education in the Soviet 
Union has increased and with it the educa- 
tional background of the vocational trainees. 
In 1929 the average level of education of 
industrial workers under twenty-two years 
of age was somewhat above four grades. It 
would probably be fair to assume that at 
present, with the high share of urban 
trainees in the vocational program, the aver- 
age is in the vicinity of six grades. This is 
substantial progress in terms of the magni- 
tude of the population involved. This rise 
in the level of general education of the vo- 
cational trainees permits a greater effective- 
ness of the training program designed to 
meet the increasing demands of an ever 
rising level of technolugy. It is through the 
increase in the general standard of schooling 
and improvement in skill training that it is 
possible to keep up with demands of com- 
plex technology and maintain the level of 
returns on investment in human capital. 

The newest reform in Soviet education 
will contribute to further improvement in 
educational preparation of trainees as a re 
sult of the eight-grade requirement preced- 
ing transfer into vocational training. It will 
also, in a curious way, close the ring of the 
paths along which general educational and 
vocational training have traveled separately 
during the last forty years. The Soviet 
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Union has now come back, at least in pro- 
nounced intention, to a system of education 
which embodies the idea of integration of 
general and vocational education. It is for 
the future to judge the advantages or handi- 
caps which such a system provides for the 
material and intellectual development: of a 
society. 
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THE DILEMMAS OF EDUCATION 
IN CEYLON 


BRYCE RYAN 


Ceylon’s educational policy is trapped in a 
bewildering jungle of politics, religious 
dissension, sectionalism, and nationalism. 
The school is currently an issue in most 
controversies, both secular and religious. 
Over the past decade, a dysfunctional cur- 
riculum has been linked to Ceylon’s dubious 
economic position. Even more closely linked 
with the school has been the bitterness be- 
tween ethnic groups which in 1958 blos- 
somed into pogrom proportions. As politi- 
cal and nationalistic controversies reach the 
school they become focused on the question 
of the language through which instruction 
will take place. This language issue is tied 
up with ethnic group rivalry, antiwestern 
feeling, and Buddhist revivalism. Inequality 
in educational opportunity has played an 
important part in stimulating each of these 
underlying forces. 

The island of Ceylon was colonized 2500 
years ago by North Indian invaders. This 
Aryan-speaking people established the early 
Anuradhapura civilization based on irri- 
gated rice culture, a feudal-caste social 
structure, and Buddhism. This society be- 
came the Sinhalese nation. From early 
times, however, Ceylon was subject to in- 
vasions from South India. The northern 
and to some extent the eastern parts of the 
island became Hindu Tamil strongholds. 
Here, especially in the northerly Jaffna 
Peninsula, the civilization of Tamilnad was 
transplanted. As the centuries rolled by the 
Sinhalese came to occupy the central, south- 
ern, and western parts of the island. The 
ancient capital of Anuradhapura stands to- 
day on the frontier of Tamil and Sinhalese 
settlements. 

In addition to these ethnic groups there 
is a small Muslim minority and a large 
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Indian Tamil minority. The Indian Tamils 
stem from an imported labor force and live 
in the south central highlands. Many have 
never been granted citizenship. They are 
socially distinct from Ceylon Tamils who 
have long been in accepted relationship 
with the Sinhalese, with whom they worked 
for Ceylon independence. There has, how- 
ever, been long-standing rivalry and some 
tension between the two. As Sir Ivor Jen- 
nings observed, the Ceylonese were in- 
vented with independence. Before this there 
were Sinhalese and there were Tamils. 

Another minority, the Burghers, is tiny 
but significant. The Burghers are racially a 
mixture of Dutch and Sinhalese—and proud 
of their Dutch heritage. They are middle 
class, urban, and Europeanized. Their 
“mother tongue” is today exclusively Eng- 
lish. They constitute less than 1 per cent of 
a population which is about 70 per cent 
Sinhalese and 23 per cent Tamil. About half 
the Tamils are Ceylon Tamils. 


Background and Adaptations to Tradition 


The British arrived in Ceylon at the 
opening of the nineteenth century. The 
school system they developed was a mix- 
ture of government schools and mission 
schools receiving governmental assistance. 
In time, Buddhist and Hindu schools also 
received financial aid. For several reasons 
the best schools were those established and 
operated by Christian missionaries, and this 
is still the case. Partly this was due to their 
manifold sources of support, but in a larger 
sense it was a matter of the outstanding 
quality of their administration and their 
teaching, and these reflected the greater 
valuation placed on education by Christians 
Proselytizing through the schools was for- 
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bidden by the government, and the major- 
ity of students in Christian schools have 
always been Hindu or Buddhist. By historic 
accident a disproportionate number of the 
finest institutions were established in Tamil 
areas. Sinhalese rural regions had mainly 
government schools. The cities, especially 
Colombo, had excellent mission schools and 
in a few instances good government schools 
as well. It should be noted that even now 
Ceylon is over 80 per cent rural in popula- 
tion. The only rural population well served 
was the Hindu Tamil-speaking Jaffna Pen- 
insula. 

Of greater significance than the gross 
ecology of schools was the division between 
institutions using vernacular languages for 
instruction and those using English. Rural 
schools, whether government or Buddhist, 
are vernacular schools. Thanks chiefly to 
missionaries, cities and the Jaffna Peninsula 
had a near monopoly of good English-me- 
dium schools. Further, the English-medium 
schools typically went through the grades 
to university preparation, while the vernac- 
ular schools were mainly elementary. Where 
high schools were available to vernacular 
pupils, those reaching them were poorly 
equipped. Generally, city schools were 
available to those who could pay fees. Even 
on a fee basis there was great pressure on 
their faculties. For the mass of city dwellers, 
education was still in the vernacular. While 
it is true that vernacular secondary educa- 
tion was possible, it was a sort of dead end 
used chiefly for children moving into the 
field of vernacular teaching—not a very 
high status occupation for an educated per- 
son. There was practically nothing in the 
curriculum, regardless of medium, which 
telated to life as lived in the communities 
of this rural Asian country. 

The division between vernacular and 
English education and its peculiar ecology 
gave rise to a distinctive westernized elite. 
This English-educated class enjoys distinc- 
tions, prestige, and opportunity utterly im- 
possible for a person with vernacular edu- 
cation. English education came to be desired 
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by everyone as the key to all opportunities. 
Unequal access to English education was 
obvious and gave an unrepresentative flavor 
to this envied but deculturalized elite. Tamil 
youth had readier access to English schools 
than did Sinhalese youth. This was due 
partly to the accident of mission location, 
partly to the compact and homogeneous 
character of Jaffna settlement, and partly to 
the drive of the Jaffna people. Christians, 
and particularly Protestant Christians, used 
the English schools disproportionately. This 
was influenced by their greater regard for 
education, perhaps also by favoritism to- 
ward them, but especially by their location 
in urban areas, Low-country Sinhalese of 
the western coast had disproportionate ac- 
cess compared to Kandyan Sinhalese of the 
interior. This is clearly related to the urban 
locale of schools and also to the fact that 
the Kandyan regions were late in being 
brought under European control and hence 
were later is seeing the advantages of the 
new colonially built status system reared 
upon the English language. Burghers in par- 
ticular were drawn into the English-speak- 
ing world which they made fully their own. 
The English-educated elite had further a 
highly inbred character. Entrance to this 
class from the coolie or the peasant level 
was almost impossible. Generally speaking, 
social mobility operates as a dual system, 
one within the vernacular world of the 
peasant and coolie, the other involving cir- 
culation within the white-collar, English- 
educated class. Yet the majority of voters 
in Ceylon are rural, Sinhalese Buddhists. 
The historic status system of the Sin- 
halese was rooted in concepts of caste and 
royal honors. Physical work other than 
agriculture was degrading. Honorific titles 
and names often indicated clerical-type oc- 
cupations in royal service. Entrepreneurial 
activities were few and held in low esteem. 
There were no merchant castes in the Cey- 
lon social system. There was practically no 
status mobility through either education or 
economic advancement. Economic advance- 
ment came as a corrolary to political at- 
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tainment and was valued in terms of feudal 
power rather than anything approaching 
capitalistic valuations. 

Onto this status system the British readily 
grafted a native elite of white-collar work- 
ers. English education was encouraged as a 
means of servicing an expanding bureau- 
cracy. The age-old honor of royal service, 
plus clean employment, plus easy work, 
plus the security of pension, plus brushing 
shoulders with white men of rank and re- 
finement, held immense appeal to the Cey- 
lonese. Alternative modes of achievement 
did not appeal. 

The nineteenth-century English gentle- 
man’s values got on swimmingly with Cey- 
lonese status ideas. The result of this fusion 
was a monster which delighted the lucky 
Ceylonese and successfully inhibited both 
a functional curriculum in the schools and 
occupational motivations having economic 
value. The vernacular school was a watery 
mixture of English-type courses. The Eng- 
lish-medium school was the training ground 
for articulate clerks. The purpose of educa- 
tion has nowhere been more narrowly de- 
fined; it amounted to no more and no less 
than the attainment of a government sine- 
cure. 

When village school children rated dif- 
ferent occupations on a scale of o to 100, 
the government doctor was rated 81, the 
private medical practitioner 61. Of thirty- 
eight occupations the government doctor 
ranked second, the doctor in private prac- 
tice ranked eighth. A chief clerk in a gov- 
ernment department ranked fourth and an 
average government clerk tenth, whereas 
an average clerk in an insurance company 
ranked seventeenth. Menial occupations 
show similar differences. 

In a study of vocational preferences and 
ambitions, T. L. Green queried a large 
sample of youth in four provinces. In the 
urbanized Western Province 75 per cent 
of the boys expressed a preference for gov- 
ernment employment. Elsewhere the desire 
was even stronger. Many had no very spe- 
cific vocational objectives beyond this. In 
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the writer’s study of a peasant village (also 
in the most urbanized region) over go per 
cent of the fathers chose similarly for their 
sons. Murray A. Straus, studying entrants to 
the University of Ceylon, found that 2 per 
cent of the men wished to enter business, 
None expressed an interest in Ceylon’s 
major industry, planting. Nearly two-thirds 
chose some government employment and 
others planned on professional careers in 
government-related activities, for example, 
law. For most university students in any 
field, an academic career has been in vain 
if it does not culminate in a government 
job. 

An honors graduate of the University of 
Ceylon, asked by his father if he wished to 
take over his lucrative business, observed; 
“How would I ever hold my head up again 
when I walked down the street and heard 
people whisper, “There goes John Singho, 
Bachelor of Arts, Mudalali (businessman)’?” 
The excellent University of Ceylon has 
never recognized business administration or 
management as a field of study. Nor, to the 
writer’s knowledge, had the suggestion of a 
chair of business administration ever been 
seriously made until 1957 when the Ceylon 
Chamber of Commerce went on record 
favoring it. 

These valuations do not reflect greater 
monetary rewards in government. The gov- 
ernment physician is surely less well paid 
than the private practitioner who is vastly 
more prosperous than any government clerk. 
An almost pathetic sign of this anointment 
of the government clerk was observed in 
our queries made of low-status women 
(largely coolie labor) working in factories. 
When asked their preference in marriage, 
for self or for daughter, between a govern- 
ment clerk making 100 rupees a month and 
a building contractor making 500 rupees 
a month, two-thirds of these women chose 
the clerk and many others were undecided. 

Murray Straus, in his studies of mental 
abilities, has neatly demonstrated the rela- 
tionship between cultural values and intelli- 
gence test results. On tests using verbal 
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factors students at the University of Ceylon 
rate extremely high. On intelligence tests 
depending on mechanical factors they are 
extremely low. Physically manipulative tasks 
have generally been tarred by the brush of 
caste. Middle-class children do not do men- 
ial work nor do they do menial play, like 
fiddling with alarm clocks. Middle-class 
adults do not do menial play either—like 
driving their own car, tinkering with its car- 
buretor, or washing it. Coolie work is for 
coolies. Government policy as well as class 
structure conspires to maintain the purity 
of the white collar. Appointment to higher 
grades is almost wholly on the basis of 
gross educational achievement, not subject- 
matter qualification. Promotion from the 
ranks is virtually precluded as is grass-roots 
experience on the part of the superior. For 
example, it is doubtful if any police officer 
in Ceylon ever served as a constable or 
sergeant, but that he made goods marks in 
Sanskrit, English, and Sinhalese or Tamil 
literature is probable. 

The new class created by this achieve- 
ment motivation and associated school sys- 
tem was ethnically mixed but far from rep- 
resentative. It held immense status. The 
very process of its creation was deculturiz- 
ing and denationalizing. The admission 
ticket was printed in English and proffered 
to a gatekeeper who was a second son. The 
ticket holder had often come to feel that 
his national language was another quaint 
native custom. A few did not bother to 
learn it; others learned it only in order to 
speak with their servants. Most knew ex- 
tremely little of their own country. Their 
schooling told them far more of Hastings 
and the Peloponnesian Wars than of the 
Kandyan Kings, or even of Plassey. In Cey- 
lon English is spoken whenever it is known. 
Its knowledge correlates perfectly with 
wearing trousers and shoes. There was, of 
course, some spillover of the unsuccessful 
into large business houses and plantation 
offices. 

Except in Jaffna, the sciences were largely 
neglected. Agriculture was an uncouth 
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word, Intermittently through the years 
commissions and the Ministry of Education 
itself tried to broaden the curriculum and 
adjust it somewhat to national economic 
and civic needs. Such a program was in- 
voked in the late forties but was not pur- 
sued very wholeheartedly since parents and 
children knew very well the “real” purpose 
of going to school. 


The Vernacular Revolution 


Associated with these largely abortive 
curricular reforms was a strong attempt to 
equalize opportunity in education. With 
independence, many rural secondary schools 
were constructed in central locations. It 
was hoped that these would use English 
—which typically satisfied parents very 
well. But even then respect for tradition 
was growing strong. The vernacular could 
not be sacrificed. There was to be a gradual 
shift from English medium to vernacular as 
rapidly as this could be accomplished with- 
out sacrificing standards. English was to be 
taught to all children as their second lan- 
guage. For those who had been admitted 
into university-preparatory courses an ad- 
ditional year of training would be given to 
further develop facility in English. It was 
planned that vernacular emphasis should 
not prevent university admission. 

The death of the first prime minister, 
D. S. Senanayake, brought an end to the 
partially effective voices of gradualism in 
educational policy. What followed was an 
era of intense and bitter communal na- 
tionalism and antiwestern feeling almost 
unintelligible to one who knew Ceylon well 
as late as 1952. The watchword of the new 
mood was “Sinhalese only.” 

For many years the dominance of English 
had been resented by nationalists of all hues, 
many of them moderate but tradition-proud 
people. For many years, too, incipient ten- 
sions had been evident between Sinhalese 
and Tamils. Ethnic conflict was latent in 
any movement reviving traditional tongues. 
Resentment had also been shown against 
Burghers as a European group usurping a 
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large share of high posts in government and 
the professions. This feeling, however, rarely 
had the animus of similar attitudes directed 
toward Tamils. Nonetheless, with inde- 
pendence, many Burghers viewed the future 
with mixed feelings. Revered as was the 
elder Senanayake, there were many Cey- 
lonese who viewed his government as the 
hand of the colonial past. The cry of fake in- 
dependence was popular with the leftists who 
spoke of continued servitude to British ways 
and British capital. It was echoed by feudal- 
ists and others swayed by pride in their 
national tongue. Though Bandaraneike came 
in to satisfy the demands of traditionalists 
and of leftists, he thought only to appease 
one brand of traditionalist, the majority 
who spoke Sinhalese and were Buddhists. 
Born a Christian, he embraced Buddhism 
with both arms and a loud voice. Born of 
the lordly feudal class, of a father who was 
the most self-conscious British sycophant 
in Ceylon history, his mission became the 
restoration of the Sinhalese peasant to the 
glories of the ancient Buddhistic civiliza- 
tion. Anti-English, anti-Tamil, anti-Chris- 
tian, anti-Hindu—all were covered in the 
humble garb of “pro-Buddhist.” 

The revival and glorification of the Sin- 
halese language, Anuradhapura, and Bud- 
dhism was a platform designed to please 
many voters. Even among Tamils there was 
sympathy for the reduction of English and 
Christian influence. Bandaraneike organized 
a political campaign through three separate 
organizations that exerted profound influ- 
ence with Sinhalese villagers: the Buddhist 
Sangha, the vernacular school teachers, and 
the Ayurvedic physicians. No politician 
ever manipulated a more brilliantly con- 
ceived machine. 

Bandaraneike was fond of talking of the 
Buddhist Middle Way. This middle way 
was the rule of Buddhists first of all by 
Buddhists—this he so much as said was the 
“middle way.” One wag suggested that it 
had become treasonous to allege that the 
Buddha was himself an Indian. Large sums 
were spent in the restoration of the ancient 
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and holy city of Anuradhapura. There was 
talk of moving the country’s capital to a 
symbolic Buddhist site. The priesthood was 
assured of ecclesiastical courts having full 
legal status. The reign of Buddha was at 
hand and the rulers would be guided by his 
priests. As later events showed, the priest- 
hood was later dumbfounded to find that 
Bandaraneike had not utterly and com- 
pletely given over to their will. The priests 
were indeed willing agents, and their power 
was systematically directed to elect Banda- 
raneike’s party and return Ceylon to the 
Buddhist Dharma Raj. 

The Sinhalese vernacular teachers had at 
least as great a stake in Sinhalese nationalism, 
but in its linguistic guise. Here, in a sense, 
is the educated elite of a peasant world, but 
it is an elite frustrated both in personal and 
professional ambitions. They are the men 
who have felt most keenly the limitations 
of vernacular education. More poorly paid 
than English-medium teachers, working in 
inferior and poorly equipped schools, they 
also had a much inferior status to those 
teachers who had access to English train- 
ing. Professionally they have been frus- 
trated by the recognition that their students 
could never compete for university en- 
trance, professional careers, or even clerical 
positions. Who could have a greater con- 
cern with the revival of Sinhalese and the 
displacement of English? Furthermore, prac- 
tically all vernacular teachers were strong 
Buddhists well aware that the Christian in- 
stitutions far surpassed their own. 

Also powerful and organized are the 
Ayurvedic physicians. Like the priests and 
school teachers, they have suffered from 
westernizing trends. These men are trained 
in an organized system of herbal medicine 
rooted in tradition rather than science. En- 
croachments of western medicine have been 
great in Ceylon as is witnessed by the very 
low death rate. Yet the Ayurvedic physi- 
cian or “native doctor” has remained 4 
precious member of every community. He 
is always there when needed: kinsman, 
friend, and comforter—the family doctor. 
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Who better to join with priest and teacher 
to bring out the vote for a government of 
narrow nationalism? 

Furthermore, Sinhalese nationalism of- 
fered a new justice for the villager. With 
Sinhalese the language of government and 
Sinhalese the language of instruction, the 
village child in the village school gains ac- 
cess to clerical and professional jobs in gov- 
ernment. 

The crucial stroke against English edu- 
cation, and against Tamils, was the declara- 
tion of Sinhalese as the only official lan- 

age. Interdepartmental correspondence 
was shifted from English to Sinhalese. While 
English was tolerated to some extent by 
necessity, the pressure toward its diminu- 
tion was strong. Government reports were 
delayed as the printer sought ways of pro- 
ducing in Sinhalese tables and charts never 
before dreamt of in that language. When 
such drastic changes took place in the dis- 
course of government, the English-medium 
school and the English-speaking household 
now faced dead ends. Education through 
Tamil for Tamils effectively ends that 
group’s opportunity to compete for high- 
status positions. 

Schools were reorganized in keeping with 
the new order. The law set up three 
streams of students, each stream to be 
taught in its mother tongue—Burghers in 
English, Sinhalese in Sinhalese, and Tamils 
in Tamil. English was to be a second lan- 
guage, taught as a language course in all 
schools. Bandaraneike proposed that Tamils 
study Sinhalese—but not that Sinhalese 
sudy Tamil. The Jaffna Tamils made an 
understandable but shortsighted protest by 
dropping Sinhalese study from their school 
curricula, 

Shifting the elementary schools generally 
to the vernaculars was no problem. This 
was what they always had been. To shift 
the good secondary schools and the uni- 
versity is a different matter. The university, 
too, was enjoined to move as swiftly as pos- 
sible into the Sinhalese medium. (At present 
entrance examinations may be taken in 
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Tamil, Sinhalese, or English.) Obviously 
language restriction in the university is de- 
signed to affect faculty appointments as 
well as other matters. 

Putting aside the blatant injustices 
wrought by “Sinhalese only” and its asso- 
ciated vernacular educational program and 
pressures, there are serious implications here 
for educational standards at all levels. For 
those reasons it is necessary that we look at 
the Sinhalese language in more detail. 

Sinhalese derives from North Indian 
Aryan languages. Close linguistic relatives 
are today extinct, and Ceylon is the only 
place in the world in which the language is 
used or understood. In Ceylon there are less 
than seven million people who use it. Per- 
haps half this number are reasonably lit- 
erate. 

There is a literature in Sinhalese going 
back many centuries. This is largely re- 
ligious and epic in nature. The development 
of Sinhalese was once described by a former 
professor of that subject as having been 
stunted through lack of intellectual exer- 
cise. Sinhalese, he said, had in a static type 
society grown great in adjectives—many 
leaves but not much woody growth. Let us 
remember that even as late as 1911 there 
were possibly one million people in the 
world who could be construed as literate 
in Sinhalese. How many of them could do 
more than sign their names is another ques- 
tion. Other than in the laborious copying 
of holy texts by stylus on ola leaf, any cur- 
rent Sinhalese literature was then virtually 
nil. 

Ceylon claims today about 65 per cent 
literacy with 80 per cent in Colombo city. 
However, K. Nesiah’s surveys in Colombo 
render these figures “illusory.” A third of 
the population of school age are not at 
school. He found that 35 per cent of the 
Colombo population had either never been 
in school or had left before reaching the 
fifth standard. He concluded that “Co- 
lombo’s illiteracy may be 20 per cent but 
its semi-illiteracy will be several times that.” 

The reading public has never been large 
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in Sinhalese. Nesiah’s reading survey indi- 
cated for Colombo that daily newspaper 
reading in English is as prevalent as news- 
paper reading in the vernaculars. Ceylon 
has two dailies in Tamil, three in Sinhalese, 
and four in English. National Sinhalese cir- 
culation is much higher than even English, 
but the fact that the ratio is only 160,000 to 
92,000 is significant. Taking all newspapers 
together, daily circulation amounts to 34 
copies per 1000 persons in Ceylon. The 
Colombo Library has a stock of 35,000 
books; 10 per cent of these are in Sinhalese 
or Tamil. Periodicals in Sinhalese were read 
by fifty-one individuals in a random survey 
of almost 2000 persons in Colombo; Tamil 
periodicals were read by 175; and English 
by about 300. As Nesiah points out, these 
figures partly reflect the paucity of ver- 
nacular literature, especially Sinhalese. In 
Tamil and in English the most popular jour- 
nals are published outside the country. Even 
Sinhalese radio programs, which are avail- 
able, are heard regularly by fewer persons 
than listen to English and Tamil programs. 
More individuals in Ceylon, in actual num- 
ber, go to Tamil movies than to Sinhalese. 
More also go to English-language movies 
than to Sinhalese. 

In view of these linguistic facts, one is 
baffled by the sheer financial dilemma of 
vernacular literature and textbooks, let alone 
the very serious problems of conceptual 
translations and the paucity of persons tech- 
nically competent for such translations. The 
Ministry of Education assures the public 
that the program is well in hand. Recently 
the minister of education, now prime min- 
ister, referred to the special attention being 
given to “translating into Sinhalese all the 
knowledge gained through the medium of 
English.” He also told critics more recently 
that the language problem was solved. 

Elementary textbooks in Sinhalese are 
generally available. How good they are is 
a guess, and one must remember also that 
the curriculum is limited. Secondary school 
texts, especially in science, are poor, for 
science has been practically lacking in the 
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vernacular schools and weak everywhere 
except in Jaffna. Catering to Sinhalese dis- 
interest in doing, laboratories are rare, 
Teachers of science in the vernacular are 
frequently claimed to be articulately un- 
informed in most basic matters. In regard 
to teaching English through the medium of 
Sinhalese, there is little systematic experi- 
ence and even less in the way of trained 
teachers and textbooks. School libraries in 
the vernacular, where they exist, are not 
equipped to fire the imagination of modem 
youth. There is little, even in Tamil, to 
broaden horizons. The principal of an out- 
standing Tamil college points out that scores 
on the general knowledge tests have shown 
radical declines since schools have been 
forced to use only Tamil in the lower grades, 
How will the university fare as vernacular 
students enter? In Ceylon practically all the 
world’s light is shed through English, and 
this is being shut off. Sinhalese can never 
reproduce the world of knowledge found 
in English and developed through English 
Tamil, with perhaps forty million users in 
the world, can do a little better. The case 
of the university expresses the linguistic 
dilemma in its clearest terms. 

The University of Ceylon is surely among 
the better universities of Asia. Instruction 
previously was exclusively in English. The 
student body was at least as articulate in 
English as American students, and was mort 
grammatical, Students were selected strictly 
on the basis of examination. The unintended 
selectivity brought disproportionate num- 
bers of Tamils, urban, middle-class, Burgher, 
and Protestant Christians into the student 
body. Practically all streamed out into the 
most enviable government jobs. “Sinhales 
only” is now being pressed upon the uni 
versity. 

Concurrently it is urged that a separatt 
Tamil university be established in Tami 
country. In the present climate just whats 
Tamil university would prepare students for 
has not been suggested. Already, however, 
two additional universities have been cit 
ated; these are universities of Buddhism, é 
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rected by the priesthood and staffed very 
heavily by the priesthood. They are ex- 
pressly directed by the enacting legisla- 
tion to promote Buddhism and Sinhala cul- 
ture. 

In the University of Ceylon, there has 
been partial movement toward Sinhalese. 
There has also been some foot-dragging by 
Sinhalese scholars who have greater loyalty 
to scholarship than to communalism and by 
Tamils and Burghers. The movement to 
Sinhalese has several drawbacks. Who is 
capable of and interested in translating many 
of the needed textbooks? How many texts 
does it take to build a curriculum? Can 
students who have studied through Sinha- 
lese in undergraduate work pursue post- 
graduate studies with exclusively English 
writings? In sociology, for example, there is 
not one single work available in Sinhalese. 
Consideration of the medical school reduces 
the full-scale transition to Sinhalese to ab- 
surdity. The cost of publishing a text in 
biochemistry for a market which will num- 
ber less than one hundred persons per year 
is patently ridiculous—if, indeed, it could 
be printed in Sinhalese without immense 
capital expenditure on printing equipment. 
Recently the politicians learned that the en- 
gineering faculty is composed of two Sin- 
halese, two Burghers, and fourteen Tamils. 
This balance reflects a long-standing antip- 
athy and ineptitude of Sinhalese in techni- 
cal fields. Who is going to teach engineering 
in Sinhalese, and to what students? English 
must be very well taught in the lower 
schools in order to produce abilities needed 
for advanced study that uses English text- 
books. Actually English is very badly taught, 
by poorly trained teachers, working in a 
somewhat anti-English atmosphere. Ethnic 
nationalism will soon be apparent in univer- 
sity appointments if for no other reason 
than language pressure. Tamils and Burgh- 
ets already feel that promotions to higher 
positions are unlikely. 

Government policy was probably aimed 
at disrupting the best secondary schools in 
the island, the assisted Christian schools. It 
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is difficult to see this as a temporary disrup- 
tion, regardless of shift in government party. 
On the other hand, the dilution of education 
through religious fervor seems probable. 
There is a widespread feeling inside gov- 
ernment and out that the sad state of morals 
and the current lawlessness in Ceylon are 
due to the weakening of Buddhism. This 
theme is played upon strongly by Sinhalese 
nationalists. Two remedies are commonly 
promulgated: Get as much Buddhism as 
possible into and Christian administration 
out of the schools. Recently someone seri- 
ously suggested that Pali should be intro- 
duced as a subject in (presumably) the 
secondary school curriculum. Mission-sup- 
ported schools, like the first-ranking Jaffna 
Christian College, hang by a thread despite 
their nonproselytizing administration. 

The over-all impact of political values 
has, if anything, served to reinforce the nar- 
row purpose of formal education in Ceylon. 
The vernacular revolution does no harm to 
the old occupational motivations nor the 
old status concepts. The effect would of 
course reduce the European complexion of 
the elite. It does not modify the govern- 
mental elite’s monopoly on status honors, 
nor the pressure for ornamental education. 

If Tamils and Burghers are effectively 
shut out of government, then the question 
of revaluation of status achievement goals 
will be forced on them. At this stage one 
might do little beyond speculating on this 
as a force in developing enterprise and pro- 
ductive occupational goals for these groups. 
The main Tamil response to the threat has 
not been reassuring. The few major Tamil 
political leaders talk in terms of a Tamil 
state—distinct but federated. Since the 
bloodletting of 1958, Tamils are bitter and 
frightened. In any case they will fight for 
language parity rather than for some ra- 
tional design fitted to the Ceylonese econ- 
omy and to linguistic limitations. Burghers 
will no doubt continue their efforts to mi- 
grate to other countries. 

Perhaps someone will find a tightrope 
formula whereby educational opportunity 
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can be equalized, the national tongues pre- 
served, and student motivations and the 
curriculum adapted to community needs. 
Under conditions of utmost rationality this 
would be exceedingly difficult. This is not 
the emotional state of Ceylon today. 
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SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 


BRAZILIAN EDUCATION’ 


J. ROBERTO MOREIRA 


Anisio S. Teixeira, in one of his bitter criti- 
cisms of the Brazilian system of education, 
prepared a comparative table showing pro- 
motion rates in Brazil and in the United 
States. In the United States 91 per cent of 
the generation who have entered the first 
elementary grade reach the first junior high 
school grade after six years, while in Brazil 
the figure is only 12 per cent. Thirty-two 
per cent of the North Americans and only 
1 per cent of the Brazillians enter college.” 

When Brazil became an independent na- 
tion and was organized into an empire, she 
tried many times to organize a system of 
schools for the common people. Neverthe- 
less she failed, and had to fail: Education 
had no meaning for a people who were kept 
in obscurantism and illiteracy during the 
three centuries of submission to Portugal 
as a colony. Moreover, the national socio- 
economic structure, based mainly on slav- 
ery, monoculture, and latifundium, did not 
require school education as a condition of 
improving productivity and living stand- 
ards, 

As it was during the colonial period, edu- 
cation continued to be a distinctive char- 
acteristic of the aristocratic class. Mean- 
while, the political and administrative 
institutionalization that resulted from inde- 
pendence, and the opening of Brazilian 

1The numerous contemporary restrictions on 
the development of an adequate primary school 
system in Brazil were set forth in the June 
Review by Solon T. Kimball. Dr. Moreira’s 
article focuses upon certain historic sources of 
apathy and of preference for dysfunctional edu- 
cational practices—C. Arnold Anderson 

2 Anisio S. Teixeira, A Escola Brasileira e a 
Estabilidade Social (The Brazilian School and 
Social Stability), Rio de Janeiro: Ministry of 
Education and Culture, 1957, pp. 11-12. 
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harbors to free international commerce, 
thus creating a number of new opportuni- 
ties for middle- and upper-class jobs, pro- 
moted an urban middle class for whom 
education had meaning. As everywhere, the 
new social class looked toward the upper- 
class standard of living as a goal to be 
reached. And the education they asked for 
was the same as that given to the children 
of the aristocracy. As the new social class 
did only what Brazilians call “soft, clean, 
light work,” education was soon presumed 
to be a condition necessary to avoid the 
adversities of life. 

When the rate of urbanization began to 
increase by the end of the last century, and 
when the first textile industries appeared 
on the urban scene, an educational tradition 
of examinations developed. At the same 
time the conception of school as a place to 
learn subject matter was originated. Both 
these practices have been supported until 
today by the belief that a degree from a 
higher school will raise people socially and 
entitle them to the facilities of clean, soft 
jobs. The examinations thus have a mean- 
ing of selection as well as of democracy. 
Everybody is entitled to good positions if 
sufficiently studipus and mentally gifted to 
pass the school examinations. But if in prin- 
ciple this seems to be democratic, as a mat- 
ter of fact children and young persons from 
the middle and upper classes are the most 
benefited because their cultural surround- 
ings are more likely to aid in developing 
the mental aptitudes required by the schools. 

This selective system of education begins 
at the elementary school and continues 
through secondary and higher schools. Sta- 
tistically the result is a very pointed pyra- 
mid of school enrollment. 


In 1957 enrollment in the first elementary 
school grade constituted 42 per cent of the 
total enrollment in elementary schools, and 
in the last or final grade it was only 14 per 
cent of that total. If we take a generation 
entering the first elementary grade in a cer- 
tain year and follow them through the 
ensuing years and school grades, we will see 
that no more than 1 per cent reach the po- 
sition of freshmen in a higher school. In 
spite of this clear and merciless injustice, 
Brazilians from every social class believe 
that the system is right and good. 

Miss Apparecida Gouveia* undertook a 
survey to learn what parents think about 
their children’s performances in elementary 
and secondary schools. The sample covered 
representative rural and urban areas of the 
state of Rio de Janeiro. Seventy-seven per 
cent of the parents questioned indicated as 
factors in good school performance the 
childrens’ aptitudes, effort, attention, and 
concentration. Only 23 per cent declared 
that the teachers or the schools were re- 
sponsible for good performance. Ninety 
per cent of the same parents mentioned 
only nonschool factors in bad school per- 
formance. As anyone can conclude, the 
school by itself is not considered a cause 
of good or bad performance. It is the place 
where children learn subject matter, and if 
they fail in the examinations it is because 
of their faults or incapacity for mental ac- 
tivities. The common belief is that the un- 
successful children have no choice but to 
find jobs as manual workers. Most of them 
drop out without learning to read or in a 
semi-illiterate condition. Of course, the mid- 
dle and upper classes do not resign them- 
selves very easily to this result of the school 
process. They provide their children with 
extra-school private teachers to give them 
individual lessons, and they make the chil- 


8 Apparecida Joly Gouveia, “Aspiragdes em 
Relagao as Futuro dos Filhos” (“Parents’ As- 
pirations in Regard to Children’s Future”), in 
Educagao e Ciéncias Sociais, 11, 6, November 


1957, PP- 279-292. 
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dren repeat the school grade if they are not 
promoted. 

Another consequence of this situation is 
that while industrialization and socioeco- 
nomic development in Brazil are increas- 
ingly needful of specialized manual skills, 
vocational and professional education are 
far from meeting these needs. 

In spite of having organized a system of 
secondary industrial, commercial, and agri- 
cultural schools, people prefer the academic 
humanistic ones, perhaps because of their 
meaning as preparation for a “soft” career. 
On the other hand, it may be that people do 
not like to decide on their children’s fu- 
tures as early as is required if they enroll 
in vocational schools. Elementary schools 
in most Brazilian states have a curriculum 
of only four or five grades, and the decision 
on a career would be made on entering 
secondary school when the child is only 
ten or eleven years old. As the academic 
humanistic secondary school does not im- 
pose any obligation for a specific career, it 
is preferred. 

Out of a total enrollment of 905,000 pu- 
pils in secondary schools in 1958, only 4,000 
were in agricultural schools, 20,000 in in- 
dustrial schools, 74,000 in normal schools 
(elementary teacher training),* and 139,000 
in schools of commerce, while 668,000 were 
in academic humanistic schools. 

In higher education the same basic pat- 
terns prevail. The total number of schools, 
whether assembled into universities or not, 
was 370 in 1958. They offered about one 
hundred different courses of studies, each 
leading to a different degree. The total en- 
rollment in these schools was 84,500. Ex- 
amining the distribution of enrollment 
by kind of faculty, we find that the uni- 
versities and higher schools are not prepar- 
ing the higher technicians and experts who 
are needed for the country’s socioeconomic 
development. The tradition in favor of law 


*Normal schools in Brazil, besides the leg 
meaning of elementary teacher training, have 
the common and widespread meaning of wom 
en’s educational institutes. 
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and philosophy is still dominant. Of the 
84,000 students, 23,560 were engaged in law 
studies and 14,400 in philosophy and letters. 
Thus almost 45 per cent of the students 
showed a preference for the traditional 
studies. In medical schools there were 16,- 
880 students and in engineering 10,000. 
These groups, more interested in technical 
studies, comprise about 31 per cent of all 
students. In economics and accounting there 
were 6,300 students, and in other kinds of 
schools 13,360. 

Thus it may be said that the educational 
problem is perhaps the most important chal- 
lenge to Brazilian development. About 42 
per cent of the Brazilian adult population is 
illiterate. Since labor productivity, and con- 
sequently the national income, depend to a 
great extent on the introduction of both 
new techniques and better combinations of 
socioeconomic factors, illiteracy and short- 
age of technical training are major deter- 
rents to Brazil’s economic development. 
Both are putting a strain on the transfer of 
underemployed manpower from primary 
activities to secondary and tertiary ones, 
where new techniques require much greater 
abilities. 

This fact, of which Brazilian leaders and 
educators are becoming more and more 
conscious, explains also why educational de- 
bates and interests are today a nationwide 
political matter. 

A general law on the basis and rules for 
education is being discussed in the Brazilian 
Cimara dos Deputados (Chamber of Peo- 
ple’s Representatives). According to the 
Constitution such a law must be considered 
as a complementary one, because the Con- 
stitution already contains provisions con- 
cerned with principles of national educa- 
tion. But in spite of being complementary 
the law must be general, because the states 
have the power to issue the statutes and 
regulations for the local systems of educa- 
tion. There is general agreement among 
educators and social scientists in Brazil that 
the existing institutions of education are not 
fulfilling their social and cultural functions. 
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Therefore a law on the basis and rules for 
education means a general reform of edu- 
cation. 

A first problem is federal versus state 
powers and responsibilities. One group of 
people, keeping in view the model of the 
United States and relying on social and 
cultural studies of Brazilian regions, believe 
that a completely decentralized administra- 
tion of education would be more capable 
of realizing educational institutions adjusted 
to local needs. Another group, more con- 
cerned with regional differences in financial 
resources and in cultural development, think 
that most of Brazil would not be able to 
organize good local systems of education. 
Added to the group holding this view are 
the politicians who think in terms of na- 
tional unity. 

The second aspect of the nationwide dis- 
cussion on education is concerned with the 
question of public versus private education. 
Some people think that public, government- 
supported schools are most likely to guaran- 
tee equal opportunities for education to 
everybody, regardless of racial origin, social 
class, and religion. Nevertheless, a second 
group claims that public education does not 
mean state education, and that equality of 
educational opportunities can be achieved 
by a system of private schools as well as by 
a state-supported one. In addition to this 
argument, they declare that man has the 
natural right to choose the kind of educa- 
tion he thinks good for his children; an 
exclusively state system of schools, whether 
federal or local, would restrict that right. 
The tuition of poor pupils in private schools 
should be paid by the government without 
interfering with the parents’ free choice of 
school. 

Finally, a third matter of great impor- 
tance is related to the curricula and to ex- 
tension of education. Has the government 
the power to establish the extension of all 
grades of education or not? If so, can the 
government decide on matters of cur- 
riculum? What should be the main philoso- 
phy of curriculum construction? 
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On all these questions there are contra- 
dictory opinions. Some are in favor of a 
fixed system of gradation of teaching and 
learning. Others believe it best to establish 
more flexible conditions for entering sec- 
ondary schools and higher schools in order 
to allow the gifted to progress more rap- 
idly. 

In discussing comprehensive and fixed 
curricula, there is the question of whether 
to emphasize practical and technological 
education or theoretical and humanistic 
education. The comprehensivists believe 
that the school is the place for integral or 





global education of children and young 
people, and the opposite group think that 
the school is the place to acquire knowledge 
and wisdom. 

All these discussions, however, have no 
meaning for the education consumers, the 
common people, who are not well informed 
on educational questions. They want educa- 
tion, they feel the need for education, but 
they do not know what kind of schools are 
best fitted for their children. This distance 
between educational leaders and the com- 
mon people is perhaps another great chal- 
lenge to Brazilian educational improvement. 
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A HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL NOTE ON 
MORAL EDUCATION IN JAPAN’ 


MICHIYA SHIMBORI 


Moral education has been discussed ardently 
in Japan for many years along with merit 
systems for evaluating teachers and differ- 
entiation of secondary education.? The his- 
torical development of moral education is 
closely linked with the history of modern 
Japan, following the so-called Meiji Resto- 
ration (Ishin) in 1868.% 

Previously Japan had been a feudal soci- 
ety for three hundred years. The feudal 
ideology stemmed chiefly from Confucian- 
ism in which duties based on ascribed status 
were the core of morality. “Vertical” norms 
were stressed: subordination, loyalty, faith- 
fulness, self-sacrifice for those higher in 
the value scale. Such a morality aims at so- 
cial order and cohesion rather than at pro- 
gress or individual happiness. 


Moral Education as Stability amid Change 


In striving for westernization Japan con- 
tinued to need this moral code. National 
leaders believed that a poor and late-starting 
country in a milieu of imperialism and co- 
lonialism could not rely upon individualism 


1The dramatic “rebirth of moral education 
in Japan” was described by Don Adams in the 
June issue of this Review. Professor Shimbori 
independently emphasizes the complex historic 
filiation of moral education and reveals the com- 
plex pedagogic, as separate from the political, 
debate concerning its merits—C. Arnold An- 
derson. 

Besides many articles some ten books on 
this subject were published in the last year, 
among which were Y. Imai, New Moral Edu- 
cation; A. Mori, Moral Education Wanted by 
All; T. Arai, Patriotism and Education; T. 
Karazawa, Creation of New Moral Education; 
Y. Oshima, On Moral Education; B. Koyama, 
Topics on Moral Education; and K. Hachiya 
and N. Uno, Children Have Moral Education. 
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and liberalism. It was necessary to maintain 
cohesion of the nation while mobilizing 
resources for development. Western ma- 
terial culture was desired but not western 
ideology, unless explicitly useful. In short, 
a sort of cultural lag was produced delib- 
erately. At an earlier time Japanese had 
spoken of wakon-kansai (Japanese spirit 
with Chinese skills); now they spoke of 
wakon-y6ésai (Japanese spirit with western 
skills). Patriotism and nationalism—with 
their risks of chauvinism and absolutism— 
became ideological supports for westerniza- 
tion. The individual must realize himself 
in order to make the nation great, not to be 
happy. 

Thus the feudalistic code became the na- 
tionalistic code, Continuity was maintained 
in the legal sphere by the 1890 Civil Code 
which stipulated patriarchal rights and du- 
ties. After the Restoration the ruling elite 
remained substantially unchanged, and 
strove to preserve their privileged status. 
The Imperial Rescript on Education was 
promulgated in the same year and remained 
in force until 1945. Placing the Emperor’s 
authority at the peak of the hierarchy was 
a chief means to securing an integrated so- 
cial order. It was therefore wholly consist- 
ent to form the school system in accord 
with this Rescript, which stressed chukun- 
aikoku (loyalty and patriotism) and chuko 
(loyalty and fidelity). 

The objectives of elementary education 
were the establishment of a moral founda- 





3 By a modern nation we mean a nation which 
has abolished its caste-like feudal regime and 
opened actual opportunities for all, entered the 
international world as an independent coherent 
state, set up a constitutional order with sepa- 
ration of powers, and begun to industrialize. 
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tion as well as the cultivation of a minimum 
standard of knowledge and skill as a citizen. 
Every aspect of education was judged by its 
contribution to moral education, but in ad- 
dition one hour each week was devoted to 
shushin (moral training). On the secon- 
dary level komin (civics) comprised ele- 
mentary exposition of laws with some socio- 
logical items. Pupils found the classes in 
shushin and komin to be monotonous and 
didactic, yet one must regard this teaching 
as effective in forming Japanese morality 
and nationalism. 

The Ministry of Education prescribed the 
textbook for shushin classes. It included 
anecdotes of great men held up as models 
for the people. The Imperial Rescript set 
forth various virtues: loyalty, fidelity, pa- 
triotism, conjugal harmony, friendship, phi- 
lanthropy, honesty, justice, responsibility, 
earnestness, industry, economy, coopera- 
tion, trustfulness, courage, modesty, law- 
fulness, orderliness, with supreme emphasis 
on love of the fatherland and faithfulness 
and devotion to it. These virtues were taken 
up in order in separate chapters, but no 
attention was given to their social basis nor 
to the conflicts among them. The teachers 
expounded and the pupils memorized. The 
cumulative effect was a sense that some- 
thing greater and of more worth than the 
individual exists and should exist. Each per- 
son should sacrifice himself to this greater 
whole for he cannot survive without it. 
This greater whole was interpreted as the 
nation, or rather its physical incarnation, 


*This word is Confucian, literally meaning 
“cultivating oneself.” In the Analects we find a 
phrase: shushin, chikoku, beitenka (“man should 
first cultivate himself, then govern his country, 
then bring peace in the world”). The time 
sequence of these three processes is teleological; 
that is, man should cultivate himself in order 
to govern his country, which in turn strives for 
peace. It can be translated also in the causal 
sense: “man cannot govern his country if he 
has not cultivated himself and he cannot bring 
world peace if he cannot rule his nation.” The 
objective of self-cultivation is the well-being 
of the society. 
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the Emperor. Nationalistic virtues had not 
previously existed, though feudal ones had, 
and they were not taught in the home ini- 
tially. Hence they were most effectively 
inculcated by education outside the home 
and by social education in the widest sense, 
of which shushin was the formal manifesta- 
tion. 

Shushin education was a kind of religion, 
in the Durkheim sense of concern for the 
sacred. Japanese people have had and have 
no religion in the western sense. Most of 
them are Buddhists, formally, but one has 
the impression that this allegiance was not 
comparable to the attitudes of Christians, 
Buddhism did not instill the highest moral 
values in the inner heart of the Japanese 
nor did it have authority independent of 
and in opposition to the secular world. The 
temples did not have any part in moral edu- 
cation or character formation. In this con- 
text, the influence of the school in creating 
national cohesion and loyalty was great. 


Social Studies as a Substitute 


Shushin and komin were abolished im- 
mediately after World War II, together 
with history and geography, by order of 
the occupying forces. In their place sha- 
kaika (social studies) was introduced. At 
the same time, naturally, the previous em- 
phasis on nationalistic ethics was opposed. 
The result was a kind of institutional and 
ideological vacuum in moral education. Be- 
cause of defeat in the war, the people could 
be informed of various ugly sides of Japa- 
nese society and history: how a handful of 
men led the nation to destruction, how 
people were deprived of their natural rights, 
how degenerate the ruling classes had been. 
Many drew the conclusion that the nation 
could no longer do anything for them and 
that they should modify their previous no- 
tions about fidelity to it. Nationalistic mo- 
rality, the persons who had preached it, and 
the nation itself—all lost their authority and 
prestige and power. A kind of moral and 
social anarchy arose, for democratic values 
and practices were yet foreign. Externally, 
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crime and disorder flourished. The new 
social studies teaching had little or no moral 
influence, and the whole “new education” 
got off to an unfortunate start. Destruction 
of the previous value system and the dis- 
solution of many previous patterns of social 
order left the schools powerless and seem- 
ingly undeserving of trust. Young people 
lost faith in the nation, adults, the teacher, 
the government, and the ruling class, and 
they found no other “higher” values. Atti- 
tudes of nihilism, egoism, epicurianism, 
sensualism, despair, and anarchism spread 
rapidly. Character training, in the sense of 
an allegiance of the individual to society, 
such as is inculcated by western church 
and home, disappeared. 

In more recent years Japan has recovered 
from the shock of defeat. A new social 
order is established, and economic condi- 
tions are better than before the war. Yet 
confusion in morality has persisted. Demo- 
cratic values are not yet assimilated while 
many elements of feudal morality survive. 
The young remain uncertain about what 
should be the highest value in life or what 
they should aspire toward. They have not 
rebuilt a sense of human dignity and per- 
sonal worth. Even parents and teachers lack 
self-confidence in training youth. Adults 
tend to take a laissez-faire attitude toward 
youth; there is an absence of discipline even 
in etiquette. Restoration of social order has 
been accompanied by a decline in adult 
crime, but juvenile delinquency continues 
to rise. Many people believe the cause lies 
in the lack of moral education in schools. 
Controversy about moral education is again 
increasing as a nostalgia for the former 
system of schools and the old moral values 
is felt. 

There is another factor in the emergence 
of discussion about moral education: the 
postwar decrease in scholastic achievement. 
Following on the introduction of social 
studies was a gradual realization that while 
these classes taught how to solve problems 
and certain attitudes they did not teach 
basic historical and geographical facts and 
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that this subject was fragmentary. A na- 
tional commission on the curriculum pub- 
lished its report in 1958 whereupon the 
Ministry ordered a new curriculum. The 
aims of the new program were: (1) to 
strengthen moral education, (2) to assure 
basic achievement, (3) to promote scien- 
tific skills, (4) to improve history and ge- 
ography teaching, (5) to set up objectives 
and content for every subject, (6) to estab- 
lish continuity from primary to secondary 
education, and (7) to differentiate classes 
beginning in the ninth grade. 

Behind these discussions was another 
change in educational policy. The United 
States Educational Mission that came to 
Japan to suggest reforms was composed of 
so-called progressive educators. In the early 
days of the occupation, before the emer- 
gence of the cold war, the policy of the 
American government was to weaken every 
potential power in Japan and to rebuild 
Japanese education along individualistic 
lines. Patriotism was deprecated. With the 
change in the international situation brought 
about by the Korean War, a treaty of 
peace with Japan was concluded and Japan 
was encouraged to re-arm. It is reported 
that the American authorities began to call 
for “education for patriotism.” Japanese 
pride and confidence have continued to 
grow, and inevitably education has come 
under fresh scrutiny. The right-wing politi- 
cal groups who call for patriotic moral edu- 
cation are winning a hearing. 


The Pedagogic Controversy 


This sketch of the atmosphere surround- 
ing the discussion Of moral education must 
be followed by an outline of the main points 
in the controversies. While some groups 
advocated a definite hour for moral educa- 


5In 1956 and 1957 the Ministry of Education 
conducted a national survey of scholastic 
achievement from which it was concluded that 
the social studies produce only fragmentary 
knowledge. The revised curriculum was in- 
tended to differentiate moral from scholastic 
education so that each might be efficient. 











tion, others preferred to distribute the 
teaching in all courses. There were disputes 
about the advisability of preparing a fixed 
course of lessons, about methods of teach- 
ing, and about the particular content of 
moral education. 

There were four main arguments in favor 
of organizing moral education as an inde- 
pendent subject. 

1. There are moral values that cannot be 
inculcated in social studies. The “new edu- 
cation” is individualistic and emphasizes 
human dignity and natural rights along with 
cosmopolitan values of pacifism and inter- 
nationalism. But nationalistic values are ig- 
nored and need a special curriculum. There 
is need also for an inner ethical or moral 
conscience. Because social studies focuses on 
human relations and the social structure, 
and aims at solving social problems, it can- 
not cultivate the inner individual. There is 
therefore a need for moral education to 
stress honesty, industry, earnestness, and so 
on. Cultivation of the self through inner 
dialogue cannot be accomplished in social 
studies classes. 

2. Since ethics is a discipline it should be 
taught as a distinct subject. Morals is a sys- 
tem, like language. Subject matter in the 
school should correspond to the appropriate 
discipline and be incorporated in an explicit 
curriculum. As pupils move into the upper 
grades, courses become differentiated; social 
studies divides into history, geography, and 
so on. The same must be true of ethics: 
merged in social studies in the lower grades 
but distinct later. Since schooling is pre- 
ponderantly verbal and intellectual, each 
subject should be rooted in its discipline if 
it is to be scientific. Finally, only an inte- 
grated teaching of morals can cultivate the 
integrated personality. 

3. Social studies tends to be empirical, 
problem solving, and present centered. It 
cannot therefore adequately deal with the 
objective cultural heritage nor with the 
contributions of great men of the past. 
Biographies and the achievements of our 
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forefathers do not suffice for moral educa- 
tion. To cultivate morality in the young 
calls for a special treatment of the cultural, 
racial, and national heritage. 

4. Adequate teaching presupposes definite 
curricula. Not all teachers can teach moral 
education in social studies or other special 
courses. Competent teachers wish the subject 
to be handled separately and incompe- 
tent teachers must rely on a fixed plan. Par- 
ents, in all the present confusion of moral- 
ity, wish the schools to take on the task of 
moral education explicitly and the children 
themselves need a stabilizing orientation, 
Hence, at least on the secondary level, 
moral education must become a definite 
subject. 

On the other hand, an equally explicit 
series of arguments against the reintroduc- 
tion of moral instruction has been advanced. 

1. One must take into account the social 
and historical context in which moral edu- 
cation has been conducted or in which it is 
encouraged. “Conservative and reactionary” 
groups wish to re-arm Japan. The same 
groups favor recentralization of educational 
administration, a system of merit ratings of 
teachers, and moral education. Hence, say 
the opponents, there should be no repetition 
of past errors by reintroducing the nation- 
alistic teaching of shushin. 

2. It is not lack of moral education that 
has given rise to juvenile delinquency and 
other disorders among youth but rather the 
whole confused social structure with its 
confused values, commercialized mass cul- 
ture, and pessimism. Youthful degeneration 
is merely a reflection of that among adults 
Adults have no call to propose re-educating 
only the young. Low-quality moral educa- 
tion and falling levels of scholastic achieve- 
ment are due to deficiencies in the educa- 
tional milieu: too many pupils per teacher, 
insufficient funds, and the like. The govern- 
ment is merely trying to draw public atten- 
tion from its own failures in education. 

3. Morality is action. Mere preaching and 
intellectual instruction produce only dead 
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and montonous morality. Moral behavior 
is a problem of the whole personality. 
There are no distinct professors of morality, 
in contrast to chairs of mathematics or 
chemistry, and morality must be cultivated 
by everyone. The relation of moral educa- 
tion and the discipline of ethics is not com- 
parable to that of mathematics and the 
teaching of mathematics. Moral education 
must pervade all subjects. 

4. To establish moral education in a spe- 
cial curriculum is to subordinate the pupils 
to the moral authority of the teachers. But 
this makes the teacher-pupil relationship 
cool and impersonal and encourages moral 
arrogance in the teachers. Hypocritical 
teachers are not effective. A sense of awe 
for the teacher does not create moral com- 
mitment. 

5. However “right” moral principles may 
be when taught in the abstract, concrete 
living has little to do with knowledge alone. 
Moral living is moral conflict. Morality 


can only be taught in the context of actual, 
confused experience. 

Discussions and controversies along the 
foregoing lines have been continuous since 
the curriculum commission reported in 
1956. Upon receipt of the report, the Min- 
istry of Education decided in 1958 to intro- 
duce one hour of dotoku (moral teaching) 
each week and gave the following justifi- 
cation or rationale: 


It aims at forming a Japanese who can realize 
in his or her concrete life at home, at school, 
and in society the spirit of human dignity, and 
who can contribute to the creation of original 
culture and to the development of a democratic 
state and society, and further the welfare of 
international society. 


Subordinate aims were given as: (1) funda- 
mental patterns of conduct, (2) a spirit of 
respect for human dignity, (3) capacity 
for moral judgment, feelings, and attitudes, 
and (4) practical desire for proper conduct. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL LEAVERS 


IN UGANDA* 


SUSAN ELKAN 


Western education was introduced in 
Uganda? in the closing decades of the last 
century by missionaries. Today the Catho- 
lics educate a slight majority. A Department 
of Education was set up in 1924 and the 
government has financed the schools to an 
increasing extent since that time. There are 
also a few Muslim schools (unfortunately 
not included in this study), government 
schools without denominational attachment, 
and private schools started by individuals 
or associations. The figures given in this 
article refer to African children only. 


Wastage and Elimination 


After the first six years of primary school- 
ing, children take a primary leaving exami- 
nation. Those doing well enough in this 
examination may go on to the junior sec- 
ondary school. After junior secondary 
grades I and II the pupil is again examined 
for entry into the senior secondary school. 
After this four-year course he takes the 
Cambridge Overseas School Leaving Cer- 
tificate examination, most of the papers be- 
ing set and marked in England. This cer- 
tificate, which is recognized both in England 
and Africa, is the minimum qualification 
for many government posts and for better 
jobs in private industry and trade. The pu- 
pil’s performance in the examination also 
largely determines whether he will get a 
place at the University College of East Af- 
rica (Makerere College) where he can read 
for a degree. Children may leave this aca- 
demic ladder at the end of the primary or 
junior secondary stages for technical schools 
or for teacher training. Schooling is not 
free and is certainly not universal; the pro- 
portion of the child population going to 
school will be accurately known when the 
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results of the 1959 African census have been 
published. The number of children in the 
educational system drops off drastically as 
the higher stages are reached. This is illus- 
trated in Table 1, though these data slightly 
exaggerate the dropout rate because more 
children are starting school each year. 


TABLE 1. Pupits AT DIFFERENT STAGES AND 
CruDE CONTINUATION RATES 








Number 

of pupils Crude 

December continuation 

1957 rates 

Primary grade I 79,987 can 
Primary grade VI 25,573 32% 
Junior secondary I 5,339 21% 
Senior secondary I 890 17% 
Senior secondary IV 536 60% 





source: Annual Report of the Education 
Department for 1957. 


If we take the 19,330 children who were 
in primary VI in December 1955 and com- 
pare this figure with the 4,317 junior sec- 
ondary I pupils the following year we get a 
“continuation” rate of 22 per cent; the 5,339 
junior secondary I pupils shown in the table 
may be compared with a primary VI class 
of 21,912 in the preceding year, implying a 
“continuation” rate of 24 per cent against 
the crude figure of 21 per cent. These fig- 
ures take no account of those going from 
primary VI into private schools, which are 
attended by several thousand secondary pu- 
pils from Uganda and Kenya; unfortunately 
there is no information that would enable 
us to estimate the number of first-year stu- 
dents in such schools who are from Uganda 
(or how many of these are in schools es- 
sentially like junior secondary I). Despite 
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these uncertainties, it is safe to say that not 
much over a fourth of the African children 
currently attending primary VI are likely 
to enter junior secondary I classes or their 
equivalent in the folowing year. A few more 
will join the ranks of those attending vari- 
ous technical schools or teacher training col- 
leges (with a 1957 enrollment of 4,117 and 
4,147, Tespectively). As data from the spe- 
cial study to be reported here indicate, en- 
trants to these schools constitute a relatively 
small proportion of the total attending pri- 
mary VI; adding those who enter junior 
secondary I or its equivalent raises the con- 
tinuation rate beyond primary VI to about 
a third. The sample schools report a higher 
rate of entry into junior secondary I and a 
total continuation rate of 50 per cent (the 
first two items in Table 3 in ratio to 
total). Although this figure agrees with the 
rough governmental estimate, the dropout 
rate is not necessarily 50 per cent, however, 
for the survey shows that among those not 
going on are many who repeat primary VI. 
Dropouts between junior and senior sec- 
ondary schools are more numerous than 
those following primary VI. Corrected con- 
tinuation rates would be somewhat higher 
than the crude percentages of Table 1, how- 
ever. At the next higher stage, completion 
of senior secondary IV, less than a fourth 
of the children go on to Makerere College. 
One should note what happens between 
primary I and primary VI because of the 
concentration of enrollments at this level. 
The estimate of continuation rates is biased 
downward in Table I because of the rapid 
expansion of primary I classes in recent 
years; the primary VI numbers should really 
be compared with primary I of five years 
earlier. On the other hand, repeaters pile up 
in the later primary grades; those shown as 
enrolled in primary VI actually began school 
six, seven, eight, or more years back.’ 
Despite the many crudities in these esti- 
mates, it is clear that the number of well- 
educated is extremely small, that dropouts 
are high, and that these are particularly im- 
portant at certain points in the educational 
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system. One of these points is between pri- 
mary VI and junior secondary I; moreover, 
this is a critical point because of the large 
number of semi-educated who are thrown 
on the labor market. At the beginning of 
1958 the East African Institute of Social Re- 
search at Makerere College was asked by 
the Uganda government to undertake a 
survey of children leaving school on com- 
pletion of primary grades V and VI, pay- 
ing special attention to those who did not 
go on to junior or technical schools but 
dropped out of the educational system en- 
tirely. The request was prompted by the 
knowledge that the junior secondary schools, 
the number of which has subsequently 
grown, could not possibly take in anything 
approximating the total output of the pri- 
mary schools. There has been widespread 
anxiety lest school children from the higher 
primary classes should drift into the towns 
and form groups of “dead-end kids” there. 


The Uganda Survey 


Sample surveys were made in three areas*: 
a densely populated part of Buganda border- 
ing Kampala, the economic capital of the 
country; a fairly prosperous rural area over 
200 miles from it; and lastly, one school on 
an African housing estate within the bound- 
aries of Kampala municipality. For the first 
area, eight schools were selected at random 
from a total of seventeen lying within ten 
miles of Kampala in one of the education 
districts bordering the city—termed the 
“Buganda” sample. The second area was in 
the administrative district of Teso in the 
eastern province of Uganda; here one 
school was selected at random from each of 
the eight counties in the district, which has 
a total of fifty primary schools. Finally, 
Ntinda Primary School, on the Ntinda Af- 
rican Housing Estate, was selected at ran- 
dom from four such schools in Kampala. 

The fifth and sixth grades of these seven- 
teen selected schools had a total enrollment 
of 1,238 children. In each place, the research 
worker visited the schools, went through 
the registers of grades V and VI (1957) 
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with the headmaster or class teacher, noting 
what happened to each child so far as these 
informants were able to tell him, and oc- 
casionally enlisting the help of the children 
who had been his classmates. Some children, 
a small proportion, had quite lost touch 
with their old school, but Mr. Kamoga was 
in most cases able to get some clue as to 
where they had lived and were now living. 
Using this as a starting point it was possible 
to get additional information about them. 
Every child followed up in this way was 
the subject of a brief case note. 

The three areas in which the sampling 
was done naturally provided certain con- 
trasts. The people in the fertile periurban 
district of Buganda are relatively well sup- 
plied with good schools, some of them long 
established, and they have money with 
which to pay school fees. Many persons 
combine the care of their plots of land with 
steady wage employment in Kampala. A 
striking feature of the Buganda sample was 
its tribal homogeneity; of 567 children, 559 
were members of the local Baganda tribe, 
although the population of this area is 
known to contain large numbers of immi- 
grants from other parts of Uganda. The 
school on the Ntinda Housing Estate was 
included in the study in order to throw 
some light on the growth of an urban pro- 
letariat, a class of townsmen proper as op- 
posed to the landowning commuters from 
the surrounding countryside.5 Even here, 
however, two-thirds of the children turned 
out to be Baganda, the majority of whom 
came from families not actually living on 
the housing estate. Thus their backgrounds 
were not as unlike those of the children in 
the periurban Buganda sample as we had 
anticipated. Teso schools are more sparsely 
scattered and average family income is 
somewhat lower, though cotton is grown 
extensively as a cash crop; however, this 
cannot be regarded as a poverty-stricken 
section of the country. Teso has good road 
and rail connection with the industrial cen- 
ter at Jinja and with several smaller towns. 
About four-fifths of the Teso children were 
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Etesot, the locally predominant tribe, and 
of the remainder, four-fifths were Kuman, 
a tribe that constitutes a localized enclave 
in part of the Teso district.® 

The total number of children attending 
primary V and VI and the numbers leaving 
the educational system or not traced are 
shown for each sample in Table 2. Here 
boys and girls are lumped together. In all 
there were 299 girls, only 35 of whom were 
among the 595 Teso pupils. Thus girls came 
close to proportional representation (41 per 
cent) in the urban and periurban samples 
but were grossly underrepresented (6 per 
cent) in the rural district. (For the country 
as a whole, girls constitute a fourth of the 
pupils in grant-aided schools.) Table 3 
gives the destinations of children complet- 
ing the year in attendance in our samples of 
primary V and VI. 


TABLE 2. CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES V 
AND VI IN 1957 AND NUMBER THEN 
LEAVING SCHOOL; SAMPLE SURVEY 





SCHOOL SAMPLE 
Buganda Teso  WNtinda 





Total number of 

children in pri- 

mer rades V 

an 5 567 595 76 
Number leaving the 

educational 

system? 67(8) 
Percentage leaving 

the educational 

system> 12 20 18 


124(16) 14(1) 





“Includes those failing to receive passing 
grades on examinations. 

’ Includes those who could not be traced; 
numbers not traceable are shown in parentheses. 


To most western readers the large pro- 
portion of children repeating each of these 
grades will be striking. This practice of re- 
peating grades is now believed to be very 
widespread in Uganda schools, and research 
is under way to provide more detailed in- 
formation about it. It is one symptom of 
the very great desire and determination of 
the children, backed by their families, to 
continue schooling in spite of initial failures 
in their examinations. It raises questions 
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TABLE 3. SUBSEQUENT SCHOOLING OF CHILDREN 
IN Primary GRADES V AND VI, 
1957; SAMPLE SURVEY 





Buganda Teso Ntinda Total 





Children in Primary VI: 
Junior second- 


ary I 145 109 13 267 
Other training 22 28 I 51 
Repeating pri- 

mary VI 64 122 16 202 
Leaving school 

or not traced 33 72 6 III 
Total 264 331 36 631 


Percentage leav- 
ing school or 


not traced 13 22 17 18 
Children in Primary V: 
Primary VI | 195 169 26 390 
Repeating pri- 

mary V 74 43 6 123 
Leaving school 

or not traced 34 52 8 94 
Total 303 264 4o 607 
Percentage leav- 

ing school or 

not traced II 20 20 15 





also concerning the reasons for the high 
failure rates. And it means, among other 
things, the probable aggravation of a situa- 
tion in which already there are many more 
semi-educated children than there are jobs 
or school places of the sort to which they 
believe themselves entitled. 

One hundred and sixty children changed 
their school in order to repeat a grade or to 
move from primary V to primary VI. 
Sometimes this reflected establishment of a 
new primary V or VI class nearer the 
child’s home, in schools that had previously 
provided nothing beyond grade IV; broadly, 
it reflected expansion of the educational 
system. 

Table 4 shows in some detail the destina- 
tions of the boys and girls who went on to 
further education after completing primary 
VIL. As is to be expected, the great majority 
continued into junior secondary I. It is in- 
creasingly believed that a child needs more 
than six years of academic education before 
he begins to specialize, and the ladder to the 
most coveted jobs is an academic type of 
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education. A larger proportion of the Bu- 
ganda boys (100 out of 102) than of any 
other group went into junior secondary I, 
and the Buganda sample was also the one 
having the lowest proportion of repeaters 
and of school leavers. Nineteen of the 65 
Buganda girls continuing in school after 
primary VI took up vocational training; 
however, 18 of these 19 came from two 
Catholic schools offering unusually diverse 
postprimary opportunities. Of the six girls 
from Ntinda and the Teso schools who 
continued schooling after primary VI, four 
went into junior secondary I and two into 
teacher training. 


TABLE 4. TYPES OF SCHOOLING AVAILABLE AND 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN CONTINUING AFTER 
COMPLETION OF PRIMARY VI; SAMPLE SURVEY 





Buganda Teso Ntinda Total 





Boys: 
Junior second- 

ary I 100 105 12 217 
Teacher train- 

ing college = 9 ee 9 
Seminary aed 2 nae 2 
Technical or 

rural trade school 1 13 nee 14 
Agricultural 

school I 3 — 4 
Total 102 I32* 12 246 
Girls: 
Junior second- 

aryl. 45 3 I 49 
Teacher training 

college 8 I I 10 
Preprofessional 

training college I ane Fas I 


Prenursing train- 


ing college 4 4 
Postprimary 

course 4 4 
Other 3 ee es 3 
Total 65 4 2 71 





* There was also one boy at a Leprosy Centre 
School who is not shown in this table. 


Data on ages of children were incom- 
plete, but children leaving school appear to 
have been consistently older than those con- 
tinuing, and there were more primary V 
and VI children aged sixteen to eighteen in 
the Teso sample, which had also a high 
proportion of repeaters. There was a wide 
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age range among both the children leaving 
and those remaining in school, a situation 
to be expected in a country in which schools 
are scarce, mass education is only in its be- 
ginnings, and interest frequently develops 
belatedly. 

Tribal affiliation did not appear to bear a 
very marked relationship to a child’s pro- 
pensity to leave school. However, it is clear 
that given the fact that “foreigners” or non- 
Baganda living in Buganda are in an eco- 
nomic position decidedly inferior to that of 
the native residents, these groups are most 
unlikely to go to school at all. In primary 
grades V and VI we have a school popula- 
tion which is already select in the economic 
sense; it is then hardly surprising that the 
few children from the “minority” tribes 
(the non-Baganda and non-Etesot) who 
managed to get to the top of the primary 
school should be almost as likely to con- 
tinue as were those from the majority tribes. 
There were 66 children in the sample from 
tribes other than Baganda, Etesot, and Ku- 
man, with no one tribe claiming more than 
ten children; of these 66 only 15 (23 per 
cent) left school. Children at Ntinda and 
in three of the Teso schools in particular 
were from many different tribes, but they 
differed little from the rest of the sample 
in any recorded trait. 

The only available method of assessing 
the academic standing of the children was 
whether or not they had passed the grade 
examination at the end of their year in pri- 
mary V or the Primary Leaving Examina- 
tion on completion of primary VI. This is 
a slender foundation on which to rest a dis- 
cussion of the question of intellectual wast- 
age. But this question is of the highest im- 
portance in Uganda at the present time, for 
the supply of highly educated people falls 
short of what is required to satisfy current 
political aspirations. Table 5 shows that 42 
out of 731 children who passed their exami- 
nations and 119 of the 450 who failed left 
the educational system—6 and 26 per cent 
respectively. Of the 331 who failed but 
nevertheless continued their schooling, 323 
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repeated the year’s work and eight managed 
to secure entry into a private junior second- 
ary school. 


TABLE 5. CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 
V anv VI; SAMPLE SURVEY 





Buganda Teso Ntinda Total 





Passed examination: 


Continued 

schooling 347 308 34 689 
Left 12 28 2 42 
Failed examination: 
Continued 

schooling 149 154 28 331 
Left 44 64 II 119 
Left before examination: 
Continued 

schooling 4 9 ac 13 
Left II 32 I 44 
Total 567 595 76 1,238 





One might be mistakenly led to the super- 
ficial conclusion that although the 42 “able” 
children who gave up can be very ill spared, 
the intellectual wastage is not very great 
over all—especially in view of the large 
number of failures who were making an- 
other try. The figures suggest that shortages 
of secondary schools prevent very few able 
children from getting first junior and then 
senior secondary education. Such an inter- 
pretation is set forth in paragraph 160 of 
the Annual Report of the Education De- 
partment for 1957, which states: 


Lest it be thought that good senior secondary 
material is being prevented by lack of accom- 
modation from proceeding to the higher levels 
of education, it must be stated quite categori- 
cally that practically all the students who prove 
to be fit for the senior course contrive to find 
places and most senior schools are still taking 
in weak tails in order to fill all their available 
places. . . . Every school has to take its share of 
the inferior material which passes out annually 
from the Junior Secondary Schools. 

Yet it would be obviously absurd to con- 
clude that there are really fewer than 6,000 
(or even 20,000) children in the country 
innately capable of profiting from junior 
secondary school or only a few hundred 
with innate intelligence high enough to pass 
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the school certificate examination every 
year. Both dropouts before primary VI and 
failures in primary VI and later examina- 
tions reflect a multiplicity of factors un- 
related to native ability. In Uganda as else- 
where examinations are very inadequate 
instruments for assessing capacities. Any 
study of wastage is bound to use either 
estimates by teachers of their pupils’ 
ability, or records of examination results, 
but all experience goes to show how limited 
is the value of both these types of rating 
unless other factors are taken into account. 
Moreover, in Uganda as elsewhere in tropi- 
cal and semitropical societies, malaria is 
endemic and children are commonly below 
par physically. Frequently there are long 
distances to be walked to school. In most 
homes there is little stimulation of a sort 
that would help with school work, and girls 


TABLE 6. OcCUPATIONS OF CHILDREN Dis- 
CONTINUING SCHOOLING IN PRIMARY GRADES 
V anD VI; SAMPLE SURVEY 





Buganda Teso Ntinda Total 





Boys: 
At home—farm- 

ing, etc. 6 82 3 gI 
Helping relative 

in business smn 2 I 3 
Employed in or 

learning trade 3 9 2 14 
Looking for work 

in town ae 3 I 4 
Disappeared 

from home 

or work 2 I hve 3 
Not traced 3 16 I 20 
Total 14 113 8 135 
Girls: 
At home—farm- 

ing, etc. 

Pregnant 

(unmarried) 8 B 3 16 

Married 4 2 6 

Others 29 4 2 35 
Employed in or 

learning trade 4 I I 6 

isappeared 

from home 

or work 2 2 
Not traced 5 5 
Others I ye es I 
Total 53 12 6 71 
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in particular have many chores to do in 
their hours out of school. Here as elsewhere 
the quality of teaching is uneven, and the 
very expansion of educational facilities tends 
to produce a lack of continuity. For these 
and other reasons, the conclusion that there 
is no serious intellectual wastage could not 
be justified from the data of this study.” 

Table 6 shows in some detail the present 
occupations, by sex, of those who left school 
entirely or were not traceable. Two of the 
children classified as “employed or learning 
a trade” had in fact paid a premium to be 
taught the use of a sewing machine by a 
small tailor. Two other children who were 
interviewed would have liked to learn tailor- 
ing but their families had been unable to 
raise the money for a machine on which to 
learn. 

Uganda government officials had ex- 
pressed considerable fear of a drift of un- 
employed adolescents into the towns. This 
article can tell nothing of those dropping 
out before primary V (or not having any 
schooling at all). However, the possible 
incidence of such movements among ado- 
lescents completing the year 1957 in at- 
tendance in primary V or VI may be 
crudely suggested. The maximum number 
from the samples covered would be the 
sum of those who were totally untraceable, 
those who disappeared from home or work, 
and those who were known to have gone to 
the towns in search of work. This gives a 
figure of 34 out of a total of 1,238 and out 
of 206 school leavers (including those not 
traced); the respective proportions are 2.7 
per cent and one-sixth. (For boys only the 
percentages are 2.9 and 20.) These figures 
probably exaggerate since some of the un- 
traceable children may have been still at 
school somewhere and others may have 
moved with their families. In the early 
stages of the survey many children thought 
to have left school turned out to be still in 
school somewhere else, and others like them 
were probably missed. Also, there was some 
evidence that boys go to town looking for 
jobs or to try their luck at getting into 
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private schools and then return to their 
homes after a fairly short time. 

Despite the above remarks, the problems 
of social and economic maladjustment 
among the children leaving school may 
easily be underestimated. We did not at- 
tempt systematically to find out why the 
children left school, or how they regarded 
their present occupations, but plenty of 
comments came our way. Parents, relatives, 
the children themselves, friends, and neigh- 
bors unburdened themselves to Mr. Kamoga. 
There was widespread dissatisfaction over 
the position of children who, though opti- 
mistically classified as “farming,” were usu- 
ally declared to be in fact doing “nothing” 
or “nothing but a little cultivation” at home. 
This was common among the Teso boys. 
In the words of a Teso informant (not a 
parent): 


When the children leave school . . . they do 
not like to dig which common people do . . . 
but like to be employed. . . . Some of the chil- 
dren of course dig after such an education but 
do not like to do it; they think they should be 
employed in either firms or offices. 


It was so frequently alleged that a child 
was “doing nothing” that we began to sus- 
pect that this frustration was simulated in 
the belief that the investigator would be- 
stow secondary places on those who seemed 
to be particularly in need of them. Particu- 
lar care was therefore taken to find out 
what in fact the children did do all day, 
and to discuss the problem with people 
other than the parents. This led to the con- 
clusion that the Teso boys, scarcely any of 
whom were to be found in their own home- 
stead when the research worker called, 
probably spent most of their day in looking 
for paid work or visiting friends, the daily 
stint of cultivation being soon done. The 
idea that a boy from primary V or VI 
should be able to get a good (which usually 
means a clerical) job was obviously wide- 
spread. When the fathers of the children 
in our sample were youngsters, a primary 
V or VI education did ensure such an open- 
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ing,’ but the minimum qualification for cer- 
tain types of work and the numbers of 
literate people have risen greatly since that 
time.? When schooling is not free and is 
regarded in some sense as an economic in- 
vestment, it is very disheartening to learn 
that there is no prospect of a substantial 
return on the outlay that has been involved, 
How important lack of money may have 
been in those cases in which children left 
school is not known, but some families had 
obviously been strained to the utmost to 
keep a child in school at all, and a few had 
experienced a recent disaster such as the 
loss of the breadwinner. On the other hand, 
payment of school fees is a burden that is 
spread widely over family and friends. 

The prevailing impression left by the case 
notes on 205 school leavers was that the 
government had reason to worry. The situa- 
tion was plainly eased for the moment by 
the large number of grade repeaters and by 
the fact that few children enter the labor 
market with nothing else to fall back on— 
all have a claim on land somewhere and 
therefore on food. But two intractable 
problems nevertheless remain. First, lit- 
tle good intellectual material is offered by 
the lower ranges of the educational system 
to the higher; this is clearly a broad social 
problem, not exclusively an “educational” 
one in the narrower sense. Second, there 
now appears to be not much greater de- 
mand for services of adolescents with six 
years of education than for those with no 
schooling at all. The economy is based ona 
conservative peasant agriculture, and semi- 
skilled, nonagricultural occupations of any 
kind, though increasing, remain few. More- 
over, such occupations do not necessarily 
require literacy. A dissatisfied, half-edu- 
cated group of unemployed or underem- 
ployed adolescents is both an economic 
waste and a social danger. 

Economists writing of education in un- 
derdeveloped countries frequently refer to 
the “opportunity costs” of foregone labor 
income as a deterrent to the spread of edu- 
cation. However, not a trace appears in our 
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study of any such economic pull tending to 
draw children out of school at the end of 
five or six years. Particularly in Buganda it 
is clear that all eyes are on the very high 
salaries and prestige of the people who 
emerge from the top of the educational 
system. 
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COMPARATIVE METHODOLOGY AND 
THE STUDY OF AFRICAN EDUCATION 


PHILIP FOSTER 


In recent years an increasing volume of rich 
material on social structure and social 
change has begun to flow from the “un- 
derdeveloped” areas and, indeed, the pages 
of this journal manifest the growing con- 
cern with those regions on the part of com- 
parative educators. This interest is not a re- 
flection of idle curiosity nor is it restricted 
alone to concern for reform of educational 
institutions. These are areas where tradi- 
tional social, political, and economic struc- 
tures are being progressively modified as a 
result of culture contact and economic 
change and they constitute crucial labora- 
tories for social research. Therefore, as we 
examine more critically the state of meth- 
odology in comparative education, we must 
keep in mind the growing demand for sig- 
nificant contributions to the study of edu- 
cational institutions in underdeveloped 
areas. This essay will draw its examples 
from the African scene, not because its gen- 
eralizations are inapplicable elsewhere but 
largely because the writer is more directly 
acquainted with certain societies on that 
continent. It will be devoted, first, to a 
short critique of comparative method; sec- 
ond, to a review of significant problems in 
the African field; and lastly, to a series of 
concrete proposals deriving their method- 
ology from the first section and their prob- 
lems from the second section. 


Comparative Method 


It might be suggested that the study of 
comparative education is characterized less 
by an adherence to common conceptions of 
method than by a convergence within a 
group of scholars on topics of common in- 
terest, the study of other people’s systems 
of education. As yet comparative education 
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hardly constitutes a discipline, and under its 
banner is grouped a heterogeneous set of 
conflicting approaches marked by varying 
degrees of rigor. The comparative educator 
tends to be a secondary analyst, a coordi- 
nator of heterogeneous information fre- 
quently gathered by the more developed 
social disciplines. In practice, this reliance 
encourages a comparatively superficial 
knowledge of a wide variety of disciplines, 
for example, economics, sociology, and so- 
cial anthropology, and a proportionally 
greater degree of loose generalization and 
imperfect observation. The need for a par- 
ticular disciplinary approach specializing in 
the comparative analysis of educational in- 
stitutions rather than description is mani- 
fest. All social disciplines must rely on the 
general assumption that social phenomem 
are repetitive in nature and that, as Nadel 
puts it, “social situations are not made up 
of random items but of facts which hang 
together by some meaningful nexus or in- 
trinsic fitness.”! Educational institutions are 
phenomena of this type and they function 
in an only partially autonomous manner 
within a matrix of other social institutions 

Comparative method in the social sciences 
rests on this assumption. The method essen- 
tially involves processes of isolation and 
attempts at control to ascertain invariant re- 
lationships. As Nadel points out compara 
tive method may involve 


1. The consideration of a single society at 4 
given time with the concomitant analysis of 
the broad variations in particular modes of ac- 
tion or relationships occurring in that society. 

2. The comparison of several societies of gen- 
erally similar nature which differ in certain 
modes of action and relationships. 

3. The comparison of several societies of 
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widely different nature, yet sharing some iden- 
tical feature; or different periods showing radi- 
cal change in the life of the same society.” 

In every case there is a deliberate attempt 
to control certain items by holding them 
constant in a crude fashion. Frequently this 
aspect of controlled comparison, which is 
the core of the method, does not receive 
due attention from comparative educators, 
and one is often not sure which factors they 
are trying to isolate. 

The final subsection of item 3 stresses 
the essential role of the historian but the 
outline indicates also the limitations of the 
historical approach. The historian is neces- 
sarily concerned with the examination of 
unique sets of relationships within a given 
spatial and temporal framework, and in the 
educational field must concern himself with 
the analysis of all possible factors relevant 
to the genesis and development of particular 
sets of educational institutions over time. 
Once the historian moves to the compara- 
tive examination of different sets of educa- 
tional institutions he becomes essentially 
what we may term the historical sociologist. 
However, historical methods are not par- 
ticularly suited to processes of abstraction 
or analytic comparison and what often 
emerges is not analysis but a series of paral- 
lel descriptions sometimes resting on doubt- 
ful sociological or psychological proposi- 
tions. 

Apart from the question of historical 
method, other methodological emphases be- 
gin to emerge and these viewpoints are 
characterized by a divergence of approach 
that has characterized social anthoropology. 
In this field some scholars still contend that 
the process of isolating elements from dif- 
ferent cultures for the purpose of compara- 
tive analysis is relatively unproductive since 
individual facts are only meaningful in their 
total context. The aim of the discipline must 
be the careful and total study of the 
“unique” culture in all its complexity. In 
point of fact it is quite possible to isolate 
facts without loss of meaning, but the views 
of the “cultural relativists,” though exag- 
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gerated, served a valuable corrective func- 
tion in stressing the need for precise and 
protracted field study of individual cultures. 
They checked the tendency to develop 
large-scale comparative analyses based on 
inadequate and fragmentary data and led 
to an increasing rigor in field methods. At 
present, however, with far more adequate 
material based on a more limited approach, 
valuable comparative studies are once more 
beginning to emerge. 

Both these approaches are implicit in the 
views of comparative educators. One group 
tends to lay emphasis on a cross-cultural 
approach and the study of particular aspects 
of educational problems and _ structure 
within different societies. Another stresses 
the examination of educational processes 
and structures in their relation to other sets 
of social institutions within a given society 
or culture area. This latter receives its most 
adequate treatment in an excellent discus- 
sion by Holmes’ and in large part this pres- 
ent article is devoted to an extension of the 
area or case study approach, but with the 
emphasis on what this method actually im- 
plies in terms of research techniques. 
Holmes himself notes that the method ap- 
pears to lack the element of comparison 
and we should contend that good compara- 
tive work is not impossible using the area 
approach. 

One thing should be apparent from this 
article, that a great deal of what is fre- 
quently stated to be comparative education 
is in fact to be more adequately described 
as the comparative sociology of education. 
As the field develops increasing methodo- 
logical clarity, this realization becomes 
clearer, and it is apparent that the dichot- 
omy between the two fields of study tends 
to be primarily historical and practical in 
origin. In effect, comparative education 
traces its descent from a line of remarka- 
bly insightful nineteenth-century observers 
while educational sociology has derived its 
rationale, if not its practical workings, from 
the efforts of Weber and Durkheim. Sec- 
ond, the educational sociologist has, in 
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practice, concentrated his examination on 
the relation of institutions of formal educa- 
tion to other sets of institutions in societies 
characterized by a high degree of stratifica- 
tion based on occupation and wealth. The 
comparative educator has flung his net far 
wider to make critical examinations of non- 
Western societies. Third, the educational 
sociologist has adopted a more rigorous and 
restricted approach, keeping his analyses 
more at the microcosmic level, while the 
comparative educator has tended more to 
macrocosmic studies based on a greater use 
of historical sources and with consequently 
larger generalizations. Lastly, the compara- 
tive educator has been far more concerned 
with the applied aspects of the area of study 
and with the reform of educational institu- 
tions. This is understandable in view of the 
origins of the field, deriving as they did 
from the practical questions of how educa- 
tional institutions might be profitably bor- 
rowed and educational ideas usefully adapt- 
ed to local systems. 

In effect the last two points have serious 
implications. If, indeed, the practical em- 
phasis is important, then are we at all justi- 
fied in considering that analysis has pro- 
ceeded far enough for us to point to the 
possible consequences of alternative modes 
of educational reform? Bearing our method- 
ological analysis in mind, our answer must 
be no. Both methods and findings show a 
lack of rigor that calls for caution in prac- 
tical prediction at the present stage. We 
shall attempt to point this out more clearly 
by reference to the problems of underde- 
veloped territories and Africa in particular. 

A significant proportion of comparative 
education literature on these areas is essen- 
tially historical and descriptive in nature 
though many accounts may, indeed, be in- 
sightful. More ambitious studies proceed to 
describe the relationship of educational in- 
stitutions to the society and economy. De- 
tailed examinations of economic develop- 
ment may be given, and material may be 
derived from anthropological and sociolog- 
ical studies describing aspects of social 
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structure. In addition, very adequate sta- 
tistical material on education may be pre- 
sented showing the proportion of children 
in school, the degree of selectivity in the 
schools, the nature of the educational struc- 
ture, and so on. One is oftentimes struck, 
however, by the fact that authors fre- 
quently fail to integrate their material mean. 
ingfully. It is sometimes found difficult to 
relate, for example, an account of the in- 
digenous social structure to the educational 
system. If there is no relation some sections 
of the work are irrelevant; if there is a re- 
lationship then what exactly is it? We must 
remember here that in the vast majority of 
these cases, formal educational institutions 
are transferred institutions and it is stated 
that they are not a reflection of indigenous 
culture. This is only a partial truth since 
educational transfer is not a totally indis- 
criminate process. If we consider the “se- 
lective” function of education we must ask 
ourselves the question: What relation does 
this selective function have in fact to the 
indigenous system of stratification? If we 
can indicate that in Western societies edu- 
cational “success” is associated with clas 
origins are we justified in considering that 
whether one goes to school, or how far one 
goes, is similarly correlated with status po- 
sition in a system of stratification based, for 
example, on lineage and clan? The relation- 
ship between educational or acquired status 
and status within an indigenous system of 
stratification is a complex one. At present, 
evidence would suggest that education may 
either reinforce the older status hierarchy 
within a traditional system or totally cut 
across it. The nature of the relationship 
appears to vary both with indigenous politi- 
cal structure of the community and the dif- 
ferent natures of transferred institutions. 
This kind of comment is a valuable correc- 
tive to the frequent generalization that 
transferred educational institutions lead to 
a reversal of power and the creation of new 
elites. Their function may not infrequently 
be to strongly reinforce traditional power 
structures. 
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The real problem of transferred educa- 
tional institutions is to ascertain how they 
are actually incorporated into an institu- 
tional complex and how they become mean- 
ingful institutions in terms of the traditional 
society. It follows, then, that a great deal 
of criticism of the African schools, for ex- 
ample, is beside the point since we do not, 
in fact, have any idea of what the real func- 
tion of the school is in terms of the indige- 
nous population itself. Attention is fre- 
quently drawn to the “nonfunctional” nature 
of African education, and by this is meant 
the concentration on formal studies in 
schools with little reference to the external 
physical and social environment. The formal 
grammar school in British or ex-British terri- 
tories comes in for its share of criticism on 
this point. Attention is further drawn to the 
lack of technical education facilities in these 
areas and to this lack is ascribed part of the 
failure to speed up economic development. 
The cry is raised that more functional edu- 
cation is needed, more vocational training, 
that curriculum should be modified to meet 
the needs of the African and his economy. 
Unfortunately, these points are always 
couched in terms of European value sys- 
tems, and those acquainted with the African 
scene are well aware that frequently well- 
planned attempts in the directions listed 
above have been dismal failures. A probable 
reason for failure is not hard to find. We do 
not know the real functions of the school at 
all and we do not know how African needs 
are being met in African terms. What ap- 
pears to be an apparently dysfunctional type 
of institution has, in fact, been integrated 
into a social system and reinterpreted. The 
Ghanaian grammar school is not the Eng- 
lish grammar school even though it bears 
a great number of apparent similarities to it. 
Its functions are different in terms of its 
own environment. In this context programs 
of educational reform and_ institutional 
change suggested by visiting commissions 
or committees of inquiry to the African 
scene have a hollow ring. Well documented 
as they are both statistically and descrip- 
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tively, they concern themselves insufficiently 
with the crucial question of what function 
the schools perform in the institutional 
matrix. Without careful previous systematic 
analysis at the microcosmic level, prescrip- 
tion is too seldom based on diagnosis. 

Let us examine some of the generalizations 
concerning African education. It is fre- 
quently contended that formal education is 
an important causal factor in the marked 
urban drift that is occurring in some Afri- 
can territories. Semi-educated youths move 
to the towns to seek employment, and it is 
suggested that a potential juvenile delin- 
quency problem might exist. This is re- 
garded as a dysfunctional consequence of 
formal education. Leaving aside the ques- 
tion of whether the effect is, in fact, dys- 
functional, are we justified in considering 
this generalization to be a valid one? The 
only fragmentary evidence that exists (some 
of which is supplied by Susan Elkan in this 
issue) suggests that this may occur but only 
at certain stages in development. The pres- 
ent situation in Ghana is even more acute, 
but there is little evidence to suggest that 
urban drift has, as yet, had a marked effect 
on delinquency rates. In any event, no pres- 
ent research gives us any clear indication 
as to whether formal education may be le- 
gitimately considered as one of the primary 
causes of rural-urban movement. 

Dropout from the schools is an almost 
universal feature in Africa and possible 
causes for this are given, ranging from the 
need for the labor of the child in the tradi- 
tional economy down to the question of 
school fees. Observation would tend to sug- 
gest that all these explanations are partial. 
The Binns Report suggested that no tangible 
piece of carefully conducted field work 
existed on this problem, and we were not 
even aware if it is the action of the parents 
or the child himself that leads to with- 
drawal from school.5 Mrs. Elkan’s study 
would suggest that dropout is not corre- 
lated with the need for labor within certain 
types of traditional economy. This is a most 
valuable comment on a widely held belief 
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but clearly further studies are necessary to 
ascertain the varying significance of differ- 
ent factors in dropout in varying types of 
social and economic structure. 

It is not infrequently contended that 
African school leavers are oriented prima- 
rily to seek “white-collar” or clerical forms 
of employment because of their relatively 
high status associations. Now this is clearly 
true in certain areas but the “status element” 
may not everywhere be so important as is 
assumed. It is quite clear that in most areas 
no practical alternatives to clerical employ- 
ment exist and monetary incomes are sim- 
ply higher in that sector. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that a preliminary 
examination of material gathered on Accra 
middle school leavers indicates that chil- 
dren’s occupational aspirations are quite 
realistic. Most boys, at least, express strong 
hopes of learning trades and of entering 
technical employment. Preference for cleri- 
cal employment is markedly low. This shift 
in the pattern of preferences coincides with 
a period when technical employment is be- 
coming progressively more remunerative 
than clerical. “Status” is a frequently over- 
stressed variable, and the “economic man” 
is not an entirely extinct species. 

An additional viewpoint often found in 
the literature holds that formal education is 
itself a powerful determinant of social 
change and, most important, it is a critical 
causative factor in economic development. 
This viewpoint is not supported by much 
explicit evidence. We are at present un- 
certain as to the role of education in relation 
to economic development and the complex- 
ity of the problem at present blunts the 
limited methodological tools that we have 
at our disposal. The economist has as yet 
produced only limited generalizations on 
this question, though educators seem to be 
less cautious. The problem of generalized 
social change is even more complex, and 
one of the key problems here is to analyze 
the differential effect of educational bor- 
rowing. In some areas schools have re- 
mained empty and demand for education 
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has continued low. In others, schools seem 
to have rapidly become meaningful institu- 
tions and the supply of facilities nowhere 
matches demand. We may partially answer 
this problem by such generalities as “the 
demand for schooling is proportional to the 
duration and intensity of European cor- 
tact,” or that it is “proportional to the de- 
gree of economic change in terms of the 
degree of swing from a subsistence to an 
exchange economy.” We must accept these 
generalities, however, for what they are— 
generalities which hold over certain areas 
but with striking exceptions. In fact, the 
answer to problems of this kind is more 
likely to be found by examining the precise 
nature of the indigenous sociopolitical struc- 
ture and the distribution of power and 
status within it and then proceeding to the 
role of the school in affecting these. 

We have quoted these examples to show 
that the degree of generalization is some- 
times inversely proportional to the amount 
of reliable data on many basic questions. In 
the last analysis they stem from one omis- 
sion; although workers in comparative edu- 
cation frequently quote Sadler’s famous re- 
mark that what goes on outside the school 
is more important than what goes on within 
it the dictum is more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. In most cases con- 
siderable documentation has been collected 
on educational development while other 
aspects of social and economic structure 
have not received commensurate study. The 
educator is an outside observer who fre- 
quently makes precious little attempt to 
understand the social dynamics of the cul- 
ture under discussion. He tends to regard 
the gathering of these complementary data 
as primarily the work of the sociologist or 
social anthropologist and, as we remarked, 
is too easily reconciled to being an analyst 
of fragmentary data which were not gath- 
ered with educational problems in mind. 
Frequently, therefore, material is subjected 
to a Procrustean process which robs it of 
what value it might have had in its own 
context. Upon this shaky foundation fairly 
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broad macrocosmic studies are erected. The 
practical results may be sometimes serious. 
For example, some of the newly emergent 
African nations are spending vast sums in 
relation to their resources on the provision 
of increased educational facilities, often 
with special emphasis on technical educa- 
tion. They proceed in the belief that this 
will make a substantial contribution to eco- 
nomic development. In the circumstances 
the careful analyst might suggest that even 
if a clearly demonstrable relationship existed 
between provision of educational facilities 
and growth of the economy the problem of 
the timing of educational development and 
the relative allocation of resources to it is 
most important. At early stages in develop- 
ment it may well be that the funneling of 
resources into the formal educational sys- 
tem is one of the least effective ways of 
assisting rapid economic development. Al- 
ternative investment in communications 
programs or the encouragement of small- 
scale business enterprises by local entre- 
preneurs might, in practice, be much more 
effective. It may be that the oft repeated 
dictum—“in education lies the key to eco- 
nomic and social development”—is one of 
those facile generalizations, easy to state but 
more difficult to demonstrate. 

We need, therefore, far more cautious 
but more penetrating area studies. Holmes 
is clearly correct in asserting that a total 
study of institutional interaction is virtually 
impossible, but we can limit investigation to 
specific questions and attempt to define the 
relevant variables about which data must be 
obtained. Nearly all these really significant 
questions are at the microcosmic level. For 
example, in the African situation we might 
profitably ask those very questions that we 
have considered—the relation of education 
to rural-urban migration, the causal factors 
in dropout, the impact of formal schooling 
on social cohesion, and many others of a 
similar specific variety. Since these specific 
inquiries will be most meaningful in the 
context of close studies of actual communi- 
ties we are really suggesting survey studies 
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using both sociological and anthropological 
field methods. We wish to find out how the 
school does operate within the community 
and what functions it actually serves. We 
wish to know something of the teachers 
who work in the schools, the children who 
attend, and what happens to these children 
when they leave. We wish to know what 
the expectations of parents are and where 
conflict is likely to occur between values 
taught in the school and the traditional 
community values system. That these are 
the critical questions for education in Af- 
rica is often recognized, but these micro- 
cosmic questions can only be answered by 
investigation at the local level. 

It is virtually impossible to answer the 
microcosmic type of question by macro- 
cosmic studies of total systems. Studies 
of “Education in Ghana,” “Education in 
Uganda,” or “Education in Nigeria” are 
quite meaningful if they are, in fact, solid 
historical studies of the development of 
educational institutions. Once the worker 
moves into the field of sociological generali- 
zation his work becomes progressively less 
meaningful unless it is born in mind that 
none of these territories is a society but 
every African nation is a collection of socie- 
ties of varying types of social structure 
which have been grouped together within 
a national boundary as a result of unique 
historical events. Premature in his emphasis 
on national systems of education, the com- 
parative educator may ignore this critical 
problem of regional variation. Not only 
does he reduce the value of his work but 
he deprives himself of one of the most 
powerful tools of comparative analysis: the 
examination of comparative variations 
within nations. 

Nation and society are different concepts 
and most emergent nations are aggregations 
of quite distinct and even disparate socie- 
ties. It has been suggested that the study of 
education in one foreign country is not 
comparative education, which involves 
rather the comparative examination of edu- 
cation in distinct countries as different as 
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possible from each other.® From our point 
of view, however, this is the least meaning- 
ful level at which investigation could be 
conducted. For example, a comparative ex- 
amination of education in Ghana and 
Guinea can at present only be descriptive 
and not analytic since no factors are held 
constant and both the educational systems 
and the multiple social structures within 
the two nations are distinct. 

In our judgment three types of compara- 
tive study recommended themselves so far 
as African areas are concerned: 

1. Comparative studies of groups charac- 
terized by identical culture and organization 
but exposed to distinct types of transferred 
educational institutions. Here, for example, 
a study might be made of the Ewe peoples 
of West Africa, since in this case the crea- 
tion of artificial national boundaries has 
provided an ideal situation for comparative 
study. The Western Ewe in Ghana have 
been exposed to educational institutions 
modeled on the British pattern while the 
schools of the Eastern Ewe in Togoland 
are a French creation. Here an attempt 
could be made to control the cultural factor 
and estimate the differential impact of di- 
verse types of educational institution. Af- 
rica furnishes numerous examples of this 
type. 

2. Comparative studies of social group- 
ings with initially different culture and or- 
ganization which have been exposed to an 
identical type of transferred educational 
institution. This implies working with a 
“national” boundary but selecting different 
social groupings within it. Examples of this 
are universal in Africa since no nation is, in 
fact, more than an aggregation of disparate 
social structures. One instance would be a 
comparison of the Acholi and Baganda peo- 
ples of Uganda. Here are two groups, both 
exposed to the same educational system 
but possessing sharply contrasting types of 
social structure and culture. In each the 
mode of incorporation of educational insti- 
tutions into traditional structures has dif- 
fered, and the institutions have different 
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implications for each people. Such a study 
would view an educational institution as q 
constant with social structure as the vari- 
able. 

3- The third comparative approach would 
stress urban-rural differences since African 
urban centers are developing and incipient 
class stratification based on occupation js 
beginning to emerge. Care must be taken 
to match tribal affiliation since most Af. 
rican urban centers are multitribal in nature, 
For example, a comparative study of the 
schools and social structure in urban Kv. 
masi contrasted with rural Ashanti would 
not be adequate unless it was realized that 
Kumasi is a heterogeneous community and 
only Ashanti residents within the town 
should be sampled. Here, of course, one 
would face the equally fascinating problem 
of an urban comparative study expressly 
designed to compare the relative access to 
schooling of ethnic groupings within the 
town. 

These three proposed types of study all 
exemplify variations of the comparative ap- 
proach, attempts to control variables in a 
crude way so as to obtain some idea of criti- 
cal relationships between educational insti- 
tutions and the institutional matrix in which 
they function. If we bear in mind the neces- 
sity for very limited studies attempting to 
obtain specific answers to specific questions 
then, in practice, it means that we are 
obliged to select very limited units for 
study. For example, the Ewe people num- 
ber approximately a million and in conse- 
quence it would be necessary to select two 
similar types of Ewe township, one in 
Ghana and one in Togoland, and study each 
in considerable depth if one is to identify 
and compare the function of schools in 
each. While the possibility of selection of 
nontypical communities always exists, we 
do not believe this to be an overly signif- 
cant difficulty since there is in fact a con 
siderable uniformity among such townships 
and, unfortunately, controlled sampling + 
an impracticable alternative at present. 

Crude as it may be compared with much 
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contemporary sociological work, this kind 
of study would mark a considerable meth- 
odological advance over most work pub- 
lished hitherto by comparative educators so 
far as Africa is concerned. In trying to see 
the function of schools in communities of 
this type, the appropriate method is essen- 
tially sociological, since we are attempting 
to relate educational institutions to a whole 
series of indigenous social institutions. Cer- 
tainly this does not rule out the necessity 
for historical material on early development 
of educational institutions within the area, 
but we are here stressing essentially the 
question of what things are and how they 
actually function rather than how they 
came to be. The frequently repeated asser- 
tion that it is impossible to know what 
things are except in terms of their develop- 
ment is a somewhat exaggerated claim and 
it would forever postpone comparative 
study. 

It has been implied that the comparative 
educator must be prepared to both lower 
and raise his sights. He must narrow the 
range of his studies while at the same time 
schools and other educational institutions 
must be examined in greater depth. This 
pedestrian way of going about things is the 
only manner by which our propensities for 
slick generalizations might be controlled. 
It necessitates prolonged and systematic 
field observation, not analysis of documen- 
tary sources. A great deal of what is con- 
sidered field work today consists of rela- 
tively brief visits to the areas concerned 
(if visits are made at all) while even a long 
practical acquaintance with an area, im- 
mensely valuable as it is, is only the starting 
point for controlled examination. In this 
we may learn much from social anthropol- 
ogy. It might be suggested that area special- 
ization by centers, working in the field of 
comparative education, would produce more 
adequate research. 

Lastly, as this article has already implied, 
the most valuable comparative material is 
derived from joint studies undertaken with 
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comparative analysis specifically in mind. 
Joint research must be planned systemati- 
cally since most workers are already aware 
of the intractability of materials gathered 
for other purposes when later comparative 
examination is made. In the circumstances 
the research team working on a coordinated 
basis is the only practical answer to this 
problem. 

This plea for a more rigorous approach 
to methodology and research techniques 
assumes that if comparative education wishes 
to be treated as a serious discipline by other 
social scientists it must rest its claim not 
upon an honorable historical ancestry but 
upon a more explicit adherence to the cri- 
teria of method accepted by other disci- 
plines. 
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*It might be suggested that we are omitting 
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THE TASK OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


LAWRENCE W. DOWNEY 


The one question most frequently asked 
of the Canadian educator in the United 
States is which do the Canadian schools 
most closely resemble, the English or the 
American? The Canadian is disinclined to 
acknowledge much resemblance to either 
though he will point out that the similarities 
between American and Canadian schools 
far exceed those between Canadian and 
English schools. He will emphasize, how- 
ever, that the differences between schools 
in Canada and those of its neighbor are 
considerable. 

Oddly enough, when pressed further, the 
Canadian has some difficulty in describing 
exactly what the differences are or how 
they may be accounted for. His uncertainty 
stems in part from the fact that the varia- 
tions among the schools of either nation are 
considerably greater than those between 
typical schools of the two countries. 

There are, in fact, interesting differences 
—not only in pedagogical practice but also 
in basic educational philosophies held by 
the people served by the two systems of 
schools. A recent investigation conducted 
at the University of Chicago sought, among 
other things, to assess public perceptions of 
the task of education and to discover the 
extent to which expectations held by Ca- 
nadians for their schools diverge from those 
held by American citizens for their schools.1 
The contrasts were striking, and they were 
suggestive of distinctive fundamental points 
of view toward education. 

The investigation sought first to identify 
the commonly accepted elements of the 
school’s task. This was accomplished through 

1 Lawrence W. Downey, The Task of Public 


Education (Chicago: The Midwest Administra- 
tion Center, 1960). 
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a review and synthesis of most of the not- 
able statements of school functions from 
the time of Horace Mann up to the present, 
The sixteen basic elements, thus identified, 
were refined and classified into the follow- 
ing mutually exclusive categories of a con- 
ceptual framework. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE TASK OF PusBLic Epucatioy 
A. Intellectual Dimensions 
1. Possession of knowledge: a fund of in- 
formation; concepts 
2. Communication of knowledge: skill to 
acquire and transmit 
3. Creation of knowledge: discrimination 
and imagination; a habit 
4. Desire for knowledge: a love for leam- 


ing 
B. Social Dimensions 
5- Man to man: cooperation in day-to-day 
relations 
6. Man to “state”: civic rights and duties 
7. Man to country: loyalty to one’s coun- 
try 
8. Man to world: interrelationships of peo- 
les 
C. Personal Dimensions 
9. Physical: bodily health and development 
10. Emotional: mental health and stability 
11. Ethical: moral integrity 
12. Aesthetic: cultural and leisure pursuits 
D. Productive Dimensions 
13. Vocation-selective: information and guid- 
ance 
14. Vocation-preparative: training and place- 
ment 
15. Home and family: housekeeping, do-it- 
yourself, family 
16. Consumer: personal buying, selling, in- 
vestment 


The resulting schedule was designed upon 
this conceptual basis so that respondent 
could assign a priority of importance t 
items corresponding to each dimension. A 
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sample of approximately s000 respondents 
was obtained from four geographical re- 
gions in the United States and one region in 
Canada. 


General Findings 


Although this brief report focuses pri- 
marily upon Canadian-U. S. differences, 
broad regional variations within the United 
States are discussed also. The latter, too, are 
significant to students of comparative edu- 
cation. 

Figure 1 presents a broad picture of the 
most salient regional and national patterns. 
The Midwest falls in a middle-of-the-road 
position. The West deviated in the direc- 
tion of socialization. Southern respondents 
stressed physical and moral items. The East 
favored ethical training and world citizen- 
ship. Canadians favored knowledge, crea- 
tivity, the aesthetic, and world citizenship. 

Though the differences are grossly gen- 
eralized in Figure 1, it is interesting to note 
that shifts of emphasis approximate a con- 
tinuum from East to West across the Mid- 


Ficure 1. Variations in Perceptions of the Task 
of the Public School in Canada and in Regions 
of the United States. 


PosITIvE NEGATIVE 
Canada 
Knowledge (1) * Social (5) 


Aesthetic (12) Physical (9) 
World citizenship (8) Patriotic (7) 
Consumer (16) Civic (6) 

United States—W est 
Social (5) 

Civic (6) 

United States—East 
Ethical (11) Social (5) 
World citizenship (8) Physical (9) 

‘United States—South 
Social (5) 


Physical (9) 
Ethical (11) 


Ethical (11) 
Consumer (16) 


Intellectual (1-4) 
Aesethetic (12) 


“Numbers denote categories listed on page 
118, 
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west of the United States, and counter- 
clockwise from the West to Canada, which 
is most like the U. S. East. 

Figure 2 summarizes all the significant 


Figure 2. Summary of Significant Differences 
between Canadian and American Perceptions 
of the Task of the Public School (listed in 
order of the magnitude of the differences). 


EMPHASIZED BY EMPHASIZED BY 


CANADIANS AMERICANS 
High School 
World citizenship* Patriotism* 
Consumer* Communication skills* 
Creativity” Man to man* 
Aesthetic? Physical” 


Desire for knowledge” Civic” 

Elementary School 

Ethical* Patriotism* 

Desire for knowledge” Home and family” 


Consumer* Physical” 
Aesthetic* 


* Noneducators only; ” educators only; * both. 


Canadian-U. S. differences and at the same 
time distinguishes opinions in two sectors 
of the public in each country. Canadians 
appeared to believe, more often than Ameri- 
cans, that the public school should serve the 
individual. Americans, on the other hand, 
more often maintained that the school 
should serve local and national society. Ca- 
nadians on the whole assigned a consider- 
ably higher priority to knowledge, schol- 
arly attitudes, creative skills, aesthetic 
appreciation, and the ethical as desirable 
outcomes of schooling. Americans, except 
in the East, put more emphasis upon physical 
development, citizenship, patriotism, social 
skills, and family living. The Canadian pref- 
erences would tend to contribute more to 
the perfection of the “cultivated” person; 
the Americans aim at social interaction and 
the perfection or well-being of community 
and society. 

It is interesting to notice, too, that Ca- 
nadians regarded training in world citizen- 
ship to be more important than Americans 
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do. “Knowledge of world affairs and the 
inter-relationships among peoples” was 
viewed by the Canadian public to be an 
important aspect of high school education; 
this was less often so in the United States. 

Canadians perceived consumer training 
to be more rightfully a function of the 
public school than Americans did. How- 
ever, only noneducators took this position; 
it was not shared by Canadian educators. 

The American emphasis on communica- 
tion skills in the secondary schools could 
be construed as a contradiction to the fore- 
going interpretation, if these skills are in- 
terpreted to include the mastery of the 
three R’s as well as all other techniques for 
the transmission and acquisition of knowl- 
edge. As such, these are intellectual skills. 
However, the Americans emphasizing 
“communication skills” on the high school 
level were noneducators and this view 
should be regarded as a manifestation of 
orientations toward social interaction at 
least as much as toward intellectualism. 
The fact that communication skills were 
not emphasized by Canadians might appear 
inconsistent with Canadian insistence upon 
all other aspects of the intellectual. On the 
basis of follow-up interviews, the investi- 
gators concluded that Canadians did not in- 
clude in their concept of this item anything 
more than the three R’s, and they rejected 
these as a high school task because they felt 
the elementary school would have coped 
with that task. 

As is the case in most investigations of 
this kind, it is much easier to find the dif- 
ferences than to account for them. Con- 
sidered in the light of current American 
and Canadian developments, however, a 
certain logic begins to emerge from the 
contrasts in point of view. 

1. Canada, as a member of the British 
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Commonwealth, maintains a more formal 
association with other parts of the world 
than does the United States. It maintains q 
closer link with British intellectualism jn 
education. These associations contribute 
also to the Canadian’s increased concern for 
world citizenship and decreased concern 
for national patriotism. All his feeling of 
“belongingness” is not centered in his own 
country. 

2. Canada is a younger, more sparsely 
populated country. Its people are less or- 
ganized and less concerned with the prob- 
lems of cooperation and working together 
in society. Consequently, they do not re- 
gard the school as the vehicle for social im- 
provement or the preservation of any par- 
ticular society; they regard it as more 
appropriate for the schools to concem 
themselves with individuals. 

3. Finally, Canada is less industrialized 
and, in many respects, less developed than 
the United States. Mass communication 
media—the modern painless way to infor- 
mation, culture, and entertainment—are, 
even now, not as prevalent in Canada, It 
may be that the lack of such facilities ac- 
counts for the Canadian’s continuing em- 
phasis upon intellectual pursuits, creativity, 
and appreciation for and facility in the 
arts. Perhaps Canadians still have to work 
for their information, their culture, and 
their leisure-time pleasures. 

Canadians have long believed that their 
educational systems closely parallel the 
American, and they are frequently heard to 
express a degree of discomfort at this fact. 
It may be that this discomfort is born of a 
subtle but fundamental difference in the 
educational philosophies of the two coun- 
tries. The two educational systems /ook 
alike, but if they are attempting to pursue 
different tasks they cannot be alike. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK FOR 
COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


LOUIS W. BONE 


A particular difficulty that handicaps efforts 
to compare educational systems is the lack 
of a framework which could facilitate the 
analysis of similarities and differences by 
indicating the clusters of factors with which 
given traits tend to be associated. This diffi- 
culty arises from the fact, often recognized 
only tacitly, that education takes place in 
societal institutions other than the formally 
constituted schools. Societies differ widely 
in the proportion of training their youth 
receive in extrafamilial institutions set up 
specifically for education. Even in advanced 
industrial societies with their elaborate 
school systems, education in the sense of dis- 
smination of the stored lore of the group 
occurs continuously—in the family, the fac- 
tory, the office, the church, the club, the 
amy, on the farm, at the street corner, in 
the barber shop, and at cocktail parties, as 
well as in the unpretentious schoolhouse and 
on the magnificent campus. Inattention to 
the degree of formality characterizing edu- 
cational systems encourages misleading con- 
ceptions of what is “education.” It encour- 
ages misleading comparisons even between 
such countries as Russia with its factory 
schools and the United States with its on- 
the-job training. 

Once we widen our view beyond what 
happens inside the schools, we can take ac- 
count of the entire process of acculturation 
for the individual and of growth for the so- 
ciety. Taken in this sense, a framework 
broad enough to be of use in describing the 
educational systems of widely differing so- 
cieties must include a consideration of the 
Mature and content of education in terms 
both broader and more refined than com- 
parison of school curricula, a consideration 
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of methods more fundamental than the 
narration of “classroom techniques,” a con- 
sideration of articulation, not within the 
system itself, but with the milieu within 
which the system operates, and a considera- 
tion of the agencies of education, their or- 
ganization, and their place in the social 
process. 

Three major aspects of educational com- 
parison have been indicated in the fore- 
going comments: content and goals, meth- 
ods, and organizational structure. It is the 
purpose of this paper to set up a classifica- 
tory framework centering on the first and 
the third; these two, operating separately 
as well as in conjunction with each other, 
have many implications as well for methods. 
Refinements within this framework would 
be desirable when comparing societies of a 
broadly similar type. 


Content and Goals 


Certain basic features characterize the 
content and goals of major parts of the edu- 
cational process in all societies. Other ele- 
ments are less universal, or, even if occur- 
ring commonly, vary conspicuously in the 
emphasis they receive. There are wide dif- 
ferences, for example, in the degree of 
elaboration of abstract symbol chains and 
in the secular or mystical-religious charac- 
ter of these. There are wide differences also 
in the zeal with which the search for mean- 
ings is pursued and in the kinds of meanings 
sought. There are also wide differences in 
the extent to which education focuses on the 
preservation of traditions accepted as en- 
during, as contrasted to discovery, innova- 
tion, and material progress, It is with such 
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considerations in mind that the following 
classification is suggested. 


1. Rudimentary-acculturative education 
2. Physical-manipulative education 
3. Symbolic education 
(a) Sacred 
(b) Secular 
4- Inquisitive education 
(a) Search for meanings: mystical- 
philosophical and scientific-philo- 
sophical 
(b) Instrumental-scientific 


There are no sharp distinctions that set 
each of these categories apart from the 
others; they merge into one another along 
several dimensions. Nevertheless, they can 
be distinguished by what may be termed 
their “core” characteristics. 

Rudimentary-acculturative education is 
the sine qua non in all societies. It begins at 
birth and is always something more than 
the mere preservation of life. We teach 
children to suckle at the breast without bit- 
ing, and later to use spoons, knives, and 
forks—or chop sticks. Even where no such 
tools of eating are used, there are still the 
right ways of eating. The Japanese must 
drink his tea noisily to show his apprecia- 
tion, but a Western mother implores her 
son to make less noise over his soup. Fre- 
quently, one finds sex and age roles in the 
“eating ceremony.” 

Communication through language is 
learned early in life, as are other forms 
of expression—gestures, laughing, weeping, 
crying. The Swedish child will bow 
solemnly to an adult while the American 
child is encouraged to grin. In China laugh- 
ter may be an expression of the utmost grief, 
while in America a man who laughed after 
he witnessed the mutilation of another in an 
accident would be considered either hys- 
terical or shockingly sadistic. 

Physical-manipulative education is here 
interpreted to go beyond the training in 
physical coordination and skills universally 
required in some form by all members of all 
societies for the ordinary processes of liv- 
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ing (eating, dressing, and so on). Beyond 
this elementary level, all societies provide 
further physical-manipulative training both 
for personal accomplishment and for com. 
munal benefit. The importance of physical. 
manipulative education where life depends 
on dexterity in hunting or fishing is ob. 
vious. Training in warfare or in the mor 
peaceful handicrafts such as pottery, weav- 
ing, and cooking is equally basic. However, 
with the march of technology, the manual 
skills required by a group change although 
the need remains constant. 

As we move from simple to complex 
societies, drill in physical skills tends to be 
replaced by cultivation of mental skills 
This is not to say that “intelligence” be- 
comes more important; rather, it is that 
emphasis on perceptual intelligence is in part 
displaced by conceptual formulations which 
in turn lead to the elaborate organization of 
a modern fishing fleet, a corporation in the 
field of plastics, or the military machine of 
a powerful nation. 

Symbolic education takes many forms, 
and becomes increasingly important as ac- 
culturation progresses beyond the rudi- 
mentary stage to complex belief and be- 
havior patterns. This category of education 
involves learning to interpret objects in 
their environment as clues to or proxies for 
other things. It involves abstractions lead- 
ing to the production of esoteric forms to 
which particular significance becomes 2t- 
tached. The symbol may be the imprint of 
an animal’s paw, a conformation of clouds, 
a broken twig, a smear of paint, an auto- 
mobile road sign, a swastika, a flag, a cruci- 
fix; it may be the gesture or the action of 
another person taken in isolation, or it may 
involve the complex relationship of a math- 
ematical equation or a ritual dance. 

The quality of these symbols may be pt- 
marily “sacred” or “secular.” Societies differ 
widely in the concentration of sacred of 
secular emphasis, and that emphasis will de- 
termine in turn which symbol system wil 
be most elaborated. The “sacred” rituals of 
a society may be enacted to save the soul of 
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the dead, for rain, for children, or for 
a bountiful harvest; they might then be 
considered “instrumental.” However, in 
distinguishing “sacred” and “secular-instru- 
mental” as subclasses of symbolic educa- 
tion, no strict correspondence with sacred 
and instrumental was intended. Secular- 
instrumental rituals are mundanely oriented 
to enable a man to perform a job with 
greater efficiency, to do what he could not 
otherwise do, and to avoid those troubles 
lying within his power to avoid without the 
intercession of supernatural forces. 

Under the generic name of science, it is 
generally held that the so-called Western 
civilized nations are distinctive users of 
symbolic secular-instrumental education and 
that preindustrial societies make little use of 
this type of education. Yet African tribes 
use sound waves to transmit messages as the 
North American Indians used light waves; 
both were familiar with the tensile strength 
of fibers and with the chemistry of fermen- 
tation and medication. One can discover 
types of secular-instrumental education in 
every society. Thus the instrumental stress, 
and even the “secular-instrumental,” as it 
has been defined here, occupies a large part 
of man’s time even in societies oriented to- 
ward the supernatural. However, symbolic 
learning becomes much more salient when 
there are recognized intermediary links be- 
tween observation and action. Such links are 
forged with the aid of the bellows of induc- 
tion-deduction-induction producing patterns 
hitherto undreamt of, and undeniably fas- 
cinating in their potential—a fascination 
which excites the mind even of people cas- 
ually described as prescientific. 

Inquisitive education is as universal as the 
human propensity to ask questions. It is by 
questioning and speculating that man de- 
velops games, religions, arts, philosophies, 
sience, and tools. Men ask the why-of- 
being, the how-of-being, and the what-will- 
be. Inquisitive-oriented education stimulates 
the quest for the unknown particles of the 
known, leading man to delve into the world 
of the mind. Inquisitive-oriented education 
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has been institutionalized in universities, but 
gropings after the eternal truth, triggered 
by a remotely controlled “if,” have less 
pretentious homes also. 

It is probably useful to dintinguish be- 
tween societies in which inquisitiveness is 
directed toward mystical-philosophical 
meanings, and those in which it is directed 
toward pragmatic applications. Even in sci- 
ence today there are distinctions in empha- 
sis on the philosophical-conceptual as con- 
trasted with the technological-innovative, 
and research is never devoid of the mystical. 

Finally, at the root of many problems of 
underdeveloped, and developed countries as 
well, and associated with the “mystical” 
versus “scientific” orientation, is the wide 
range of attitudes toward change. Every- 
where today we see emphasis placed on edu- 
cation for the production of and adaptation 
to change. Flexibility or rigidity of atti- 
tudes toward change is associated with 
the orientation of the inquisitive education 
of a society. 


Organizational Structure 


The nature of the emphasis on content 
and aims of education is not necessarily re- 
flected in the structure of the educational 
system of a society. The relationship be- 
tween goals and organization is indeed a 
subject on which information is sparse. It 
is suggested that new insights into this 
problem might be derived from examining 
various structures within the four categories 
of content and goals outlined above. Pre- 
liminary steps to isolate these variables are 
suggested here. 

Four aspects of educational structure may 
be taken as key variables: the recipients, the 
duration, the transmitters, and the locale. 
Each aspect can be clearly delineated, but 
there are interconnections between each 
pair which should not be overlooked. Cross- 
cutting these are two other important as- 
pects: costs and control. The magnitude 
and incidence of the costs of education 
should be considered as an aspect of the 
structure that permeates the entire system, 
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but more refined instruments than exist at 
present must be developed before the rami- 
fications of this subject could be handled 
adequately. Similarly important and com- 
plex is the matter of control, with all the 
subtle societal, professional, and govern- 
mental agencies at play. We shall not be 
dealing with these two complex problems 
here, but shall concentrate on the four as- 
pects mentioned earlier. 

The recipients, or inductees, are those 
members of the society for whom the vari- 
ous kinds of education are intended and 
designed. They are selected by one or more 
of the following criteria: age, sex, academic 
ability, citizenship, political beliefs, religious 
beliefs, social class, and economic status. 
Traits such as physical condition may be 
used to select pupils for special education. 
Rudimentary-acculturative education usu- 
ally is extended to all members of the 
society at the earliest stages. The most im- 
portant and commonly encountered differ- 
ential is sex, with social status also playing 
an important part in many societies. 

In physical-manipulative education we 
find specific differentiation patterns. Cer- 
tain skills such as cooking or hunting are 
usually ascribed by sex; status differentia- 
tion operated to select the knights of medi- 
eval Europe, while caste in India allocated 
occupational roles to various groups. Eco- 
nomic as well as various social criteria typi- 
cally enter into considerations of who 
should be trained for vocations, but in 
many societies selection for training in leis- 
sure activities has been dominated by birth. 

For the more complex symbolic level, en- 
try demands are more stringent. Most so- 
cieties fix the age at which abstract symbolic 
education should begin, and later indulge in 
a series of screening devices to exclude those 
considered unfit. Mental capacity is a factor 
in all societies, while finances limit the op- 
portunities of many individuals. By and 
large, females are less represented in the 
symbolic and inquisitive-oriented fields of 
education, even in those societies where no 
specific injunctions keep them out. 
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In the wide scope of world history, formal 
education has much more commonly been 
focused on indoctrination rather than in- 
quiry, and the inquisitive searcher after 
knowledge and understanding is typically a 
“deviant” either as an individual, or as a 
member of a small “heretical” group, 
Though persecution of this group in the 
inquisitive-oriented category of education 
has lessened, political and religious criteria 
are still influential in selecting recipients, 

In brief, differences among societies with 
respect to the processes of selection of 
trainees for all except the rudimentary-ac- 
culturative elements of education may be 
considerable. Without more adequate em- 
pirical investigations directed to an exami- 
nation of relations between the content 
emphasis and student selection, only a few 
generalizations are possible, but a far betrer 
understanding would follow from the sys- 
tematic examination of the content-trainee 
selection mixes that are in fact quite com- 
mon in a wide range of societies. 

Duration refers to the time span allotted 
each category of education. It may be ar- 
bitrarily set by the society, or modified by 
the action of either the recipients or the 
transmitters. Selection processes are perti- 
nent here also, as who is selected for how 
long a time is closely related to who is s- 
lected for what. 

Rudimentary-acculturative education is 
completed relatively early and takes priority 
in all systems. In physical-manipulative edu- 
cation, duration depends on the time it takes 
to master the particular skill involved. In 
simple societies, physical-manipulative edu- 
cation begins soon after rudimentary-accul- 
turation, and the individual is usually called 
upon to master a number of basic skills with- 
out particular reference to specialization. In 
complex societies, however, specialization 
becomes important, and instruction might 
be postponed until adolescence. It is of in 
terest to note that with the advance of tech- 
nology, the physical dexterities originally 
associated with this type of education re 
cede in importance, and to offset the danger 
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of atrophy, programs of physical education 
and organized sport have been developed. 

Secular-symbolic education commences 
some time between the third and sixth year 
of age in most societies, and might extend 
beyond adolescence according to the degree 
of elaboration of the symbol system of a 
society. Where sacred-symbolic education 
is the prerogative of a particular group, en- 
try is automatic, and it might or might not 
coincide with the secular-symbolic educa- 
tion. In other societies, entry into sacred- 
symbolic education is voluntary at adoles- 
cence or adulthood, and there are relatively 
fixed periods of training for specific attain- 
ment levels. Serious inquisitive-oriented edu- 
cation usually commences at the age of 
maturity and lasts to the end of coherent 
mental life, but the phenomenon occurs 
spontaneously as well at any age in all socie- 
ties. In a few societies, at least experimental 
emphasis on orientation toward exploration 
or inquisitiveness may occur early in the 
educational sequence, and is closely associ- 
ated not only with educational philosophy 
but also with teaching methods. 

Transmitters are those members of the 
society through whom the value systems 
and the accumulated heritage of that so- 
ciety are passed to the succeeding genera- 
tion. This duty may be put on all parents 
or be restricted to special personnel. In rudi- 
mentary-acculturative education, Western 
societies have handed the responsibility to 
all parents, except when they are found to 
be morally unfit. In some simple societies, 
and in the slave societies of the New World, 
amother-group was entrusted with the early 
rudimentary-acculturative and some types 
of physical-manipulative education. 

Two universal factors operate in the se- 
lection of transmitters. They are sex, and 
“excellence.” Most societies stipulate that 
certain categories of lore and skills are to 
be considered within the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of one sex or the other. Traditionally, 
the best warrior or hunter was selected to 
train the young, and this pattern persists in 
modern apprenticeship. In spite of repeated 
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attempts to bring about a change in the per- 
sonnel of transmitters of sex education, so- 
cieties still cling to the traditional trans- 
mitters. Where the transmission of symbols 
occupies an important place in the educa- 
tional process, only those with demonstrated 
excellence and mastery in handling the sym- 
bols of the society or group are selected as 
transmitters. 

Selection in terms of sex and “excellence” 
is by no means the whole story, however. 
Selection of transmitters occurs within the 
limiting constraints of greater or less rigidity 
that operate to select recipients in the first 
place, as well as individual preferences with 
respect to life work. Thus underlying the 
“who” is a transmitter is the “who” are 
recipients, and the degree of freedom in job 
selection granted by a society. 

As a group, transmitters might play a less 
direct role, though not necessarily a less 
important one, in the later stages of sym- 
bolic education, and the more advanced 
level of inquisitive-oriented education. This 
positive indirect role is seen as clearly in 
the graduate and professional schools as in 
the inspired performances of a few scattered 
transmitters who generate in their students 
the desire to discover new things on their 
own, and at quite an early age. 

The Jocale is the specific environment 
provided by the society for the various edu- 
cative processes. Rudimentary-acculturative 
education takes place normally in the home, 
but créches or kindergartens serve the same 
purpose. In the field of physical-manipula- 
tive education, the rigorous localization com- 
monly adopted for symbolic education is 
often absent. The question arises, Can 
greater efficiency be achieved by localiza- 
tion? The development of technical and vo- 
cational schools is an indication of a positive 
answer to the question, but one might match 
the performances on a tractor of Iowan and 
Ukrainian farm boys, respectively produced 
by an informal and a localized system. 

Though education in symbols occurs in- 
formally in all societies, and is everywhere, 
in part, a function of the family, it is also 
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the type of education most frequently lo- 
cated in specialized formal institutions. 
These range from the initiation of adoles- 
cent boys into religious rites in some pre- 
literate societies, through the semitutorial, 
clan-supported classical education of a few 
in old China, to the complex school systems 
of the modern West. 

As far as there is a special locale for in- 
quisitive-oriented education, it seems to be 
characterized by withdrawal from the 
world, the “ivory tower” of the western 
societies, and the hermit or itinerant searcher 
after truth of other societies. However, in- 
quisitive secular-instrumental education (like 
the symbolic-secular) may occur to widely 
varying extents as a part of productive ac- 
tivity and in a formally organized way. In- 
quisitive sacred-philosophical education may 
range almost equally widely from formally 
to informally organized endeavor, depend- 
ing in part upon the basic religious-philo- 
sophical attitudes of a society, and the ex- 
tent to which these invite speculation or 
preach exclusive, dogmatic “revealed truth.” 
Analysis of relations between these modes 
of structuring (or not structuring) inquisi- 
tive education and such important questions 
as the pace of technological advance on the 
one hand, and the character and develop- 
ment of religious and political institutions 
on the other poses problems of tremendous 
difficulty and importance. 

No system of classification can in itself an- 
swer the important questions that might be 
asked concerning what makes an educational 
system what it is, or how education in turn 
affects the society, or the individual recipi- 
ents. However, a framework such as this may 
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perform four helpful functions. First, it re. 
quires that attention be directed to basic 
elements of education, not merely to the most 
obvious and superficial features of a system, 
Second, it requires that the common and the 
divergent aspects of education in different 
societies be more clearly perceived and con. 
ceptualized. Third, it sets up a preliminary 
basis for mapping out problems worthy of 
intensive investigation, for sorting out those 
problems relatively amenable to analysis at 
this stage of our knowledge and research tech. 
niques, and for formulating hypotheses as 
guides in research. Fourth, it leads to the 
search for genuine similarities and differ. 
ences, both qualitative and quantitative, in 
the treatment of basic common elements. 
As a corollary of the first three points, we 
are alerted to the errors, all too frequently 
made in “comparative” discussions, in which 
the unlike is equated merely because of su- 
perficial similarities or labels. 

The framework suggested here is a first 
step only. It stresses the common elements in 
content and goals, and the varying degrees 
of emphasis on these, in the belief that this 
is indispensable in any comparative analysis 
that gets down to fundamentals. On the 
structural side, it stresses selection processes 
—again a problem common to all societies 
though solved in many different and mv 
tually exclusive ways. We must remember 
that even when relatively simple problems 
are posed, the difficulties of cross-cultural 
studies loom large upon the horizon of the 
social scientists, and it is hoped that the 
search for an adequate common instrument 
will inhibit erroneous comparison of dis- 
similar data. 
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A NEW SWEDISH TEXTBOOK IN 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION’ 


C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 


All teachers of comparative education 
face the same dilemma of balancing abun- 
dant descriptive information about diverse 
educational systems with an inner core of 
analytical principles and generalizations. No 
available textbook successfully copes with 
both these tasks; inevitably the shortcom- 
ings lie mainly in the theoretical sphere. 
This Swedish textbook must be criticized 
for its defects on the analytical side, but it 
deserves high marks for its skillful and terse 
descriptive chapters. 

Apart from the introduction (which is 
commented on below), separate chapters 
are devoted to the school systems of thirteen 
countries, all in Europe except the Soviet 
Union and the United States. The individual 
authors commendably follow essentially uni- 
form plans. Most of the chapters contain 
capsule histories of the particular systems, 
and these histories might well be translated 
for use by our own classes. The general 
structure of each system is sketched, with 
particular attention to the diversity of 
school types; diagrams are found in most 
chapters but readers must rely for statistics 
upon Unesco publications. Each author in- 
cludes detailed time-plans for the principal 
types of school. There is uniform attention 
to the facilities and curricula for the train- 
ing of teachers. Another section of each 
chapter—which might also be translated for 
our students—discusses the current reform 
plans and summarizes the salient issues in 
ongoing debates over national school policy. 


1Skola och Undervisning i Sverige och Andra 
Linder: en jamférande dversikt (School and 
Education in Sweden and Other Countries: a 
comparative survey), by C. E. Sjéstedt and W. 
Sjéstrand. Stockholm: Natur och Kultur, 2nd 
ed., 1959. 366 pp. 
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From the Swedish student’s point of view, 
then, the format of the volume would ap- 
pear to be highly serviceable. He can follow 
particular topics through all the countries 
and make suitable comparisons. The com- 
mon and the divergent elements of the vari- 
ous systems—so far as the discussions are 
comprehensive—will be readily discerned. 

Inevitably the editors had to choose be- 
tween including many countries and giving 
more extended coverage to each country. 
Choice of the first alternative doubtless 
reflected an essentially “professional” pur- 
pose; the contents are closely fitted to the 
teacher’s view of schools. But this choice 
meant that the societal context of the schools 
could receive only passing attention. A so- 
cial scientist who picked up this book in 
order to utilize its materials in a study of 
comparative politics or to examine the func- 
tions of schools in different societies would 
be dissatisfied. Only a few of the authors 
examine the social backgrounds of pupils 
or the interconnections between schools and 
the economy. This is, then, more a textbook 
in “foreign” than in “comparative” educa- 
tion. 

Though the format of the book reflects 
the kinds of questions having priority of 
interest for Swedish teachers, the chapters 
are not provincial. There is less ethnocen- 
trism than one finds in many American 
texts. If this volume were published in Eng- 
lish, it would prove to be very useful. 

Inevitably, however, the chapters are of 
uneven quality; one’s evaluation of a given 
chapter no doubt depends upon how much 
he knows about the particular system. This 
reviewer finds the chapter on the United 
States (by Birger Thorén and Robert E. 
Wenngren) “bloodless”; it is not unreal, yet 
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not quite real. It was clearly a mistake to 
include a chapter of only twelve pages (by 
Karl Axnas and Wilhelm Sjéstrand) on the 
Soviet Union; here the condensation is so 
severe that the authors can give little more 
information than is supplied by the news- 
papers. John Hanson’s treatment of West 
Germany takes so much space to emphasize 
variations among provinces that he has little 
space for important uniformities. 

The chapters on the three Scandinavian 
countries are uniformly good. Gustaf Siv- 
gard and Goran Weldes write on Sweden, 
Herman Ruge on Norway, and Olaf Carl- 
sen and Jesper Florander on Denmark. For 
the comparative-minded reader, these three 
chapters have the special quality of high- 
lighting the many interesting divergences 
among these neighbors while at the same 
time displaying the strong currents of com- 
mon development in response to parallel 
social trends. To one who has resided in 
these countries, the harmonies and dishar- 
monies between education and other fea- 
tures of “national character” present many 
tantalizing problems. 

Birger Thorén and Marcel Bouvier pre- 
sent the French material in a manner famil- 
iar to us, covering a wide range of topics 
succinctly. Gustaf Ggren’s longer discussion 
on England is unusually perceptive. While 
it contains little novelty for American read- 
ers, since the English system is the one with 
which we are most familiar through read- 
ing, it copes with the complexities skillfully 
and handles the current issues urbanely. 

There are discussions of five other educa- 
tional systems with which most American 
students are comparatively unfamiliar: Niilo 
Katlio on Finland, Waldemar Lendin on 
Belgium, Gunnar Holmstrand on Holland, 
Birger Thorén and John Hanson on Switzer- 
land, and Sven Gunnard on Italy. When one 
sets aside the influence of political struggles 
by taking a more dispassionately compara- 
tive viewpoint, these smaller systems be- 


longing to highly distinctive and dynamig) 
societies deserve far more attention than we 
usually accord them. Even in the preseng 
brief chapters, it is possible to glean hin 
about the impact of neighboring education 
influences upon a particular system. Patterng 
of cultural borrowing and syncretism des 
serve more attention, and these 

systems offer particularly suitable cases fq 
scrutiny. 

Finally, it is incumbent on us to make 
few comments about the all-too-brief intr 
duction by Wilhelm Sjéstrand. He views 
comparative education as a prolongation off 
pedagogical history, and he is sensitive 
the difficulties of penetrating behind the 
descriptive details to an understanding 
social forces, native and foreign. 

Sjéstrand sees comparative education 
having a threefold task. (1) It must wid 
and deepen students’ general understanding 
of pedagogic problems and demonstrat 
how different societies cope with basic edu 
cational tasks. (2) The student must be 
to understand each nation’s educational polk 
cies against the background of political 
social structures and trends. (3) Remembeg 
ing that schools not only reflect a societ 
but are at the same time distinct cultu 
forms, this subject should contribute to im 
ternational understanding. 

This textbook serves the first purpom 
well, but it will make little contribution @ 
the other two aims. Until we possess access 
ble descriptions of different educational sy 
tems, a textbook of manageable size canng 
include sufficient background material abot 
other aspects of different societies to pe: 
genuine comparison. For European univefa 
ties this problem is less formidable than he 
since their students bring with them far bet 
ter training in history and contempo 
affairs. The defects of the present book, 
measured by the foregoing aims, are 
awesome than they would be in a compaii 
ble book written for American students) 











